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Art and Moral Synthesis: Gide’s Central Focus 


James C. McLaren 


NDRE GIDE is one of the most paradoxical of modern writers: a 
A moral philosopher whom society called immoral; a Christian who 

refused religious orthodoxy; an unrelenting non-conformist, one of 
whose strongest characteristics was self-discipline. He was, above all, an artist 
for whom classic art resulted less from external convention than from inner 
psychological and moral order. He was, to a degree perhaps unparalleled in 
modern literary history, constantly aware of the interdependence of the moral 
and the aesthetic. He was the would-be classic writer for whom the ideal 
of a disinterested, integrated art had first to surmount the problem of moral 
struggle and anxiety in the artist—a man for whom art was both the goal of 
moral order and the catharsis on which moral order depended. 

A comparison of two definitions of classicism, one by Paul Valéry, the 
other by Gide, shows to what extent Gide, very unclassically, involves inner 
moral order with the finished work of art. “Tout classicisme suppose un 
romantisme antérieur,” writes Valéry. “La pureté est le résultat d’opérations 
infinies sur le langage. . . . L’art classique se reconnaît à l’existence, à la 
netteté, à l’absolutisme de ces conventions; qu’il s’agisse des trois unités, 
des préceptes prosodiques, des restrictions du vocabulaire” (Variété Il). 
And Gide states: “Le vrai classicisme n’est pas le résultat d’une contrainte 
extérieure. L’oeuvre d’art raconte le triomphe de l’ordre et de la mesure 
sur le romantisme intérieur” (O.C., X, 25).1 To Gide, then, there are 
necessary limitations and disciplines, but they must develop within the artist 
himself and not be imposed from outside. The artist must seek a “déniiment,” 
a shedding of the ego, so that the different and the bizarre can give place 
to the more human and general synthesis of classic art. Yet, the individual 
is not suppressed; he is only restricted. The various extremes of the per 
sonality remain, but they are fused into an integrated whole from which 
individuality (“the selfish’ and “dissimilar” in Gide’s idiom) is held in 

1. The abbreviations O.C. and J. refer to Gide’s Oeuvres complètes, 15 vol. (Paris, 

1932-1939), and to the Journal 1889-1939 (Paris, 1948). 
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check without harm to the individualism of the writer. “Le triomphe de 
Pindividualisme et le triomphe du classicisme se confondent. Or le triomphe 
de lindividualisme est dans le renoncement à Tl individualité. L’oeuvre 
classique ne sera forte et belle qu’en raison de son romantisme dompté” 
(O.C., XI, 36). The aesthetic problem of the work of art is, then, intimately 
related to and dependent upon the moral problem of integration and harmony. 
The basis of art is morality—not morality in its conventional, social meaning 
—but in a strictly subjective and relative sense: in this case, Gide the 
artist attempting an integration of the self. 

Three literary examples of this dependency of creative art on an inner 
moral order stand out in Gide’s work. The narrator of Paludes is unwilling 
and unable to transpose what he sees of reality into literary form. He 
cannot accept the inaction and routine of those about him whose standards 
do not conform to his own intangible idea of life (individuality: dissem- 
blance). He realizes, finally, that it is the selfishness of his idea which 
causes the sterility of his art. And he writes: “Il faut qu’elle [l’idée] croisse 
et que je diminue” (O.C., I, 424). Similarly, in Les Faux-Monnayeurs the 
narrator Edouard is trying to write a “roman pur. But he is unable to 
recreate as a novel the every-day facts he has observed and noted in his 
diary. He views life from the rationalized bias of a personality that is 
morally unresolved and artistically sterile. In this novel of a novel one 
sees the relationship between the unbalanced inner dialogue and the blank 
page and, conversely, between an integrated moral order and the finished 
work of art. For at this point Gide steps in and assembles in novel form 
the materials of his frustrated hero (and ‘might-have-been’ prototype). 

An earlier work, Philoctéte, had treated this question in a more positive 
way and set a constructive blueprint for what would be, both morally and 
aesthetically, the central focus of Gide’s life. The hero Philoctetes remarks 
to Ulysses, “Je voudrais mes actions . . . plus solides et plus belles; vraies, 
pures, cristallines.” Through solitude and’ physical suffering he has learned 
the beauty of the sincere, disinterested act, has achieved a greater moral 
harmony and, with it, a purer aesthetic sense. In an acte gratuit—free of 
Sophocles’ deus ex machina—(just as Gide, ideally, would free his acts 
and his art from external influence) Philoctetes surrenders his only pos- 
sessions to the Greeks. And the immediate result of this moral victory is 
a state of aesthetic perfection: “Sa voix est devenue extraordinairement 
belle et douce.” 

Gide’s Edouard and the narrator of Paludes had failed to create because 
they refused the effort of a self-imposed discipline and imagined art as 
both the means and end of life. Like Narcissus, art became a mirror of 
the self and an invitation to silence and sterility. “L’oeuvre de l'artiste,” 
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Gide writes, “ne m'intéresse pleinement que si, tout à la fois, je la sens en 
relation directe et sincére avec le monde extérieur, en relation intime et 
secréte avec son auteur” (O.C., VI, 353-354). The artist only suffered 
when art became an evasion of life rather than the goal of a conscious 
self-integrating process. This, indeed, had been the discovery of the searchers 
for “pure poetry” in Le Voyage d'Urien, a product of Gide’s unhappy 
tryst with Mallarmé and the Symbolists: “Ce voyage n’est que mon 
réve,/nous ne sommes jamais sortis/de la chambre de nos pensées,—/et 
nous avons passé la vie/sans la voir” (O.C. 1, 364-365). 

If, then, the balanced work of art depends on a prior moral order in 
the artist, what is the nature and function of the moral problem itself? 
Here the situation becomes more complicated, for by catharsis or purgation 
—the externalization of moral extremes in literary form—the moral becomes 
at times with Gide both a dependency of the work of art and, too, the 
substance of that art. Through art, extreme elements of Gide’s inner dialogue 
can be analysed to the benefit of the moral problem itself. And, at the 
same time, the work of art benefits since its protagonists embody the 
various tendencies of the inner dialogue. 

“Je suis un étre de dialogue,” Gide tells us, “tout en moi combat et se 
contredit” (O.C., X, 341). The completeness of the author’s thought, how- 
ever, requires the maintenance and balance of the dialogue, for from it 
the work of art draws its substance and depth. As he has said: “L’oeuvre 
dart sera d’autant plus belle que la chose soumise était d’abord plus 
révoltée” (O.C., X, 25). Balance in the dialogue promotes a subordination 
rather than a submission of the individual, and, too, a subordination of the 
word in the sentence, of the sentence in the page and the page in the work 
of art. Working outward from moral disturbance through integration of 
moral extremes to the blank page and, ultimately, the work of art itself, 
the whole process takes the form of a pyramid of values. At the broad 
base is the inquiétude morale (the “romantisme intérieur”), then, as the 
dialogue becomes more settled, the artist draws from this constantly crystal- 
lizing inner experience and fashions, at the very apex of the pyramid, the 
work of art itself. Through this sifting and distilling of actions and form 
the moral and the aesthetic are finally fused and become, in Philoctetes’ 
words, “vraies, pures, cristallines.” “L’oeuvre d’art est une oeuvre de 
distillation,’ Gide writes. “L’artiste est un bouilleur de cru. Pour une 
goutte de ce fin alcool, il faut une somme énorme de vie qui s’y concentre” 
(O.C., Ill, 197). This concentration of life is found in the inner dialogue, 
in the counterbalance of sensual élan and puritanical restraint which, Gide 
insists, is an essential requirement for both moral and aesthetic sincerity. 
This state of dialogue, intolerable to so many writers, was a necessity for 
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Gide and, as he says, “loin d’aboutir à la stérilité, il m’invitait au contraire 
à l'oeuvre d’art et précédait immédiatement la création, aboutissant à 
l'équilibre, à l'harmonie” (J., pp. 777-778. Italics added). 

At first Gide could not rationalize the coexistence of satanic emotion 
and puritanical restraint. The narcissism of André Walter brought little 
relief, nor, as we have seen, did the symbolist period with its exaltation 
of the intellect and its suppression of desire. Then came the trip to Africa 
and the discovery and acceptance of his own nature. “Nous nous pouss- 
ions... vers un idéal d’équilibre. . . . Ce fut... ma première orientation vers 
ce qu'on appelle aujourd’hui ‘le classicisme’” (O.C., X, 350). Unlike the 
travelers of the Voyage d'Urien, Gide’s trip was not an evasion of reality 
but an identification of part of his own nature with life. The exclusive 
Puritan ethic of Gide’s youth is now balanced by the Dionysian elements 
of instinct and joy. The aesthetic sense matures too with the knowledge 
that every work of art is, as Gide puts it, a meeting place and a marriage 
bond between Heaven and Hell (O.C., XI, 280). Yet the Puritan God had 
not been silenced, nor had Gide’s love of classic order and restraint in art. 
He becomes, in fact, more ‘moral’ (self-critical) than ever before. In his 
works after the Nourritures terrestres, there is a growing awareness that 
dominance of the inner dialogue by an extreme hedonism could be as 
stultifying, morally and artistically, as had been the earlier predominance 
of the Puritan ethic. And so we find a series of critical appraisals of the 
newly-found values, and a search for a psychological balance between the 
two extremes of restraint and self-indulgence. (See £L'Immoraliste, Saiil, 
Retour de l'enfant prodigue, La Porte étroite, etc.). 

The cathartic function of art—where the tables are turned and morality 
becomes a dependency of aesthetics—is a very real experience with Gide. 
And art, whose aims are being served ultimately by the gradual calming 
of the moral crisis and the ‘depersonalization’ of the author, does come 
to the aid of its own cause and provides an outlet for extreme elements 
in the inner, psychological drama. As he writes in 1924, “J’ai pu étre 
inquiet dans le temps; mais précisément la diversité de mes livres donne le 
change car c’est à elle que je dois de ne plus être inquiet aujourd’hui. Je 
le serais sans doute encore si je n'avais pas su délivrer mes diverses possi- 
bilités dans mes livres et projeter bors de moi les personnages contradictoires 
qui m'habitaient. Le résultat de cette purgation morale c'est un grand 
calme... une certaine sérénité"? 

There is very clearly, if one examines Gide’s work chronologically, a 
development from the subjective and mystic towards a more objective view 
of life. The more autobiographical writings such as the Nourritures and 


"2. André Gide, Lettres (Liège, 1930), p. 32. Italics added. 
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the Journal may well turn out to be the more “classic” in the sense of 
lasting or durable. Yet, to Gide classicism meant a renunciation of the self, 
a self-discipline, a harmony of contrasts. Therefore, the greater the objec- 
tivity of his writings and the greater the elimination of personal emotion, 
the closer his work came to that “déniment” and modesty which his 
definition of classic art implied. “Il me semble que les qualités. classiques 
sont surtout des qualités morales, et volontiers je considére le classicisme 
comme un harmonieux faisceau de vertus, dont la premiére est la modestie” 
(O.C., X, 25). 

Gide’s views on the moral and aesthetic goals of his life present, then, 
a curious paradox. On the one hand, we have the artist for whom ideal 
art, the most gratuitous art, requires an inner discipline and denies any 
external influence—for whom, in short, art depends on morality. On the 
other hand, we have Gide the moral philosopher and self-critic for whom 
moral order required an externalization of each psychic extreme in literary 
form. One must conclude that with Gide the moral and the aesthetic are 


interdependent and that each can, at different times, be a function of the 
other. 


Perhaps the most original aspect of Gide’s thought is this constant 
awareness that the inner life of the artist and the outer world of creative 
art exist finally on a single plane. How different from the experience of 
a Baudelaire whose “La, tout n’est qu’ordre et beauté,/Luxe, calme et 
volupté” was once referred to by Gide as the perfect definition of the 
work of art (J., p. 664)! For Baudelaire the adverb là evokes with tragic 
irony a world of ideal on a quite separate and remote plane from the 
“spleen” and “ennui” to which he is condemned. “Incomparable détresse 
de cette âme,” Gide writes of Baudelaire (J., p. 682) whose unresolved 
double nature and sense of sin led to the constant masking of reality and 
the anguishing impermanence of the “invitation au voyage.” Nor was there 
any identification of moral order and pure art with a Rimbaud. For 
although he later saw artificiality in ascribing an almost sacred sense to 
the disorder of his mind, his poetic method was, in fact, a conscious 
“déréglement de tous les sens.” Mallarmé became the victim of the “azur”: 
an aesthetic ideal from which the emotions of life were banished. “O 
entends le chant des matelots!” he cries longingly in “Brise marine.” Yet, 
he is doomed by an intangible idea of life and art and remains, like his 
Swan, emprisoned in the frozen, sterile lake of pure intellect. It is true 
that Paul Valéry renounces at last the rigid system of Mallarmé and 
Monsieur Teste and with “La Jeune Parque” and “Cimetiére marin” accepts 
the movement of life. Yet, one feels here that emotion, life and the 
“impure” are accepted somewhat grudgingly as the necessary components 
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of art but are not fully integrated with the poet’s nature. In other words, 
one might say that life which to Gide forms both the artist and his art 
has a rather more metaphysical connection with Valéry. In the “Cimetière 
marin” the “Non, non! . . . Debout! Dans l'air successive!/Brisez, mon 
corps, cette forme pensive!” seems more a philosophical acceptance of the 
finite, transient nature of man than an identification of life with an existing 
inner drama. As for Claudel, his early conversion largely eliminated any 
need for dialogue and substituted, in the absence of moral disturbance, 
what Gide referred to as an “orgueil incommensurable” (J., p. 191). 
With Proust, reality is attenuated through the artist’s personality, but his 
art does not actually represent the inner moral life. To Proust’s Marcel 
the problem is less one of organizing subjective elements in his own nature 
than it is of rationalizing, in terms of art, the existence of an outer world 
of observed reality and an idealized world of memory. Again we have 
the two separate planes of the “autre moi” and the “moi social,” as 
Baudelaire had his ideal and his spleen, Mallarmé his “azur” and his page 
blanche, and Valéry his “pure” and his “impure.” 

Compared with Baudelaire, Proust and the others, Gide’s works may 
well prove to have a less permanent value. But his approach to his art 
remains original and perceptive. By working always outward from moral 
integration to artistic synthesis Gide passes beyond the broad base of 
conflict and disturbance with its “somme énorme de vie” and reaches the 
apex of the pyramid where the moral and the aesthetic become, essentially, 
one and the same thing. As he writes: “Il m’est bien difficile de croire 
que la pensée la plus saine, la plus sage et la plus sensée ne soit pas aussi 
celle qui, projetée dans l’écriture, donne les lignes les plus harmonieuses et 
les plus belles” (J., p. 889). 


Chatham College 
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Les Caves du Vatican 


Germaine Brée 


‘Il y a longtemps que j'aurais cessé d'écrire si ne m’habitait 
cette conviction que ceux qui viendront découvriront dans mes 
écrits ce que ceux d'aujourd'hui refusent d'y voir et que 
pourtant je sais que j'y ai mis.” (Gide, Journal, 21 juillet, 
1921) 


CRIVANT au critique Charles Dubos, en 1914, au sujet des Caves du 
Vatican récemment parues, Gide affirmait, sûrement avec sincérité: “Dans 
tous les cas je tiens à ce que vous sachiez que je n'ai nullement écrit ce 

livre pour illustrer quelque conception théorique du roman, pour marquer une 
date dans mon développement ou pour renouveler ma manière.” Cependant, s’il 
est vrai que le livre ne fut sans doute pas écrit dans le but d'illustrer une con- 
ception nouvelle du roman ou de marquer une nouvelle orientation dans le 
développement de Gide ou dans sa manière, il n’en est pas moins vrai que 
cette sotie, écrite entre 1911 et 1913, fait époque dans l’oeuvre gidienne et 
paraît au lecteur d’aujourd’hui comme l'oeuvre romanesque sinon la plus 
viable, du moins peut-être la plus originale de Gide. Les Faux-Monnayeurs 
n’en seront qu’une sorte de prolongement. 

Lorsque Gide donna à son livre le sous-titre “sotie par l’auteur de Paludes,”’ 
il voulait évidemment rappeler au lecteur la veine satirique qui animait 
Paludes (1895), et Le Prométhée mal-enchainé (1899), deux brefs ouvrages 
qui n'avaient eu aucun retentissement et qui, à cette date, semblaient voués 
à l'oubli. Et certes un même esprit de farce assez saugrenu et une satire à 
double tranchant animent les trois livres. Pourtant la dernière des trois soties 
par son ampleur, son architecture, la maîtrise du style et la variété des 
thèmes dépasse infiniment les deux ouvrages de jeunesse. 

Que ldée première des Caves remonte à 1893, c’est à dire à l’époque 
même où se situe Pobscure escroquerie de la “croisade pour la délivrance 
du Pape,” les souvenirs de Paul-Albert Laurens semblent l'indiquer. La 
“notice” qui accompagne, dans ledition de la Pléiade, le texte des Caves 
rassemble les quelques allusions bien connues du Journal ou de la Corres- 
pondance de Gide se rapportant à la lente genèse de la sotie. Gide lui-même 
a affirmé plus d’une fois que Les Caves constituent avec L’Jmmoraliste et La 
Porte étroite un ensemble dont la chronologie était due au hasard et n’avait 
point d’importance. Il semble bien, cependant, que lorsqu'il se mit enfin à 
composer Les Caves, Gide, comme le comte Julius de Baraglioul lui-même 
à l’intérieur de son histoire, était prêt à rompre avec son passé littéraire. 
Les Caves se présentaient à son imagination comme une aventure. II finissait 


1. Gide, Romans, Bibliothèque de la Pléiade (Paris, 1958), p. 1572. 
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Isabelle, avec ennui selon son habitude, et pensait avec joie à l’oeuvre nou- 
velle. S'il est vrai que, lorsqu'elle est presqu’achevée, sa sotie lennuie 
également, ce sera cependant avec plaisir que, quelques années plus tard il en 
reparlera. Gide aura toujours pour ce livre, jusque dans son adaptation 
dramatique, une sorte de prédilection. Si l’on peut en croire son amie, Elisa- 
beth van Rysselberghe, il s’en est lui-même beaucoup amusé? trouvant un 
grand plaisir à en lire les dialogues à haute voix. Le lecteur d’aujourd’hui, 
plus sensible qu’autrefois aux tournures un peu désuètes et aux maniérismes 
qui caractérisent le style gidien, semble partager cette prédilection. Aux Etats- 
Unis, les “aventures de Lafcadio” ont encore pas mal d’amateurs, malgré le 
scandale qu’elles ont soulevé dans certains milieux bien-pensants de l’époque, 
malgré l’étonnante mise à l’Indexe des oeuvres de Gide après sa mort, si 
proche par le ton des homélies pieuses du faux-chanoine, Protos, lui-même. 

Il semble certain, pour qui lit avec attention le Journal, qu’à partir de 
1907-1909 André Gide subissait un de ces dédoublements intérieurs faits 
d’impatience envers lui-même et envers les autres qui préparent chez lui 
certaines “métamorphoses.” En réaction contre le ton et le lyrisme émotif 
du Retour de l'enfant prodique, Gide éliminait le narrateur au visage “baigné 
de larmes,” qui faisait place à un personnage plus narquois. L’attitude de 
Gide envers Claudel, toujours en jeu lorsqu'il s’agit de religion—et cela jus- 
qu’à la fin de la vie de Gide—se dessine nettement: “La certitude religieuse 
donne à ce robuste esprit une infatuation déplorable” écrit-il dans son Journal 
(1907) ; et, dégagement définitif: “Je voudrais n’avoir jamais connu Claudel.” 
(1912). Moins nettement sans doute que lors de la représentation des Caves 
du Vatican que Gide voyait comme une riposte au Soulier de satin qu'il 
détestait, la sotie cependant jaillissait d’une opposition au sujet de laquelle 
Claudel ne s’est pas trompé. La correspondance Claudel-Gide en est témoin. 
La véritable hargne de Claudel vis-à-vis de Gide date de la publication de 
cette sotie, ainsi que l’étrange légende d’un Gide Satanique où l’homosexualité 
de plus en plus ouverte de l’homme joue lé rôle d’amorce et non d’élément 
essentiel. 

A cet égard, dans la période 1909-1912, Gide semble s’accomoder définitive- 
ment d’une tendance qu'il est prêt à affirmer désormais. Amyntas (1906) 
sera suivi, en 1911, de la première édition anonyme et fort limitée de Cory- 
don. Et Lafcadio, ce personnage “purement imaginaire,” absent totalement de 
l’histoire originelle de l’escroquerie, naît au voisinage de certaines figures 
d’adolescents. A son sujet on a parlé d’Apollinaire, dont en effet il hérite 
quelques traits, et qui, au banquet de la Phalange en 1908 avait “amusé et 
séduit” Gide; on a parlé de Lafcadio Hearn* ou encore d'Arthur Cravan, l’un 


2. Conversation avec Elisabeth van Rysselberghe à Cabris, été 1952. 
3. Pierre Lafille, André Gide romancier (Paris, 1954), p. 116. 
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des héros, ultérieurement, du surréalisme naissant. Mais dès 1906, le “petit 
Gérard,” cousin de Gide, “beau joueur” d’abord, puis “être sans vertu” 
apparaît à côté de Lafcadio (Journal, pp. 204-205). Lattitude ambigue de 
Gide à l'égard de Gérard est assez curieusement proche de l’ambiguité où 
plonge, dans la sotie, le personnage de Lafcadio: “Je sens trop de quelle 
utilité lui serait la pratique de certaines maximes de l'Evangile et je ne puis 
retenir une profonde indignation à lui voir dilapider sans beauté un patrimoine 
moral que des générations se sont avec abnégation, employées à lui constituer” 
(Journal, p. 204). Quoiqu'il en soit, lorsqu’en 1909 Gide part pour Rome 
“au comble de l’exaltation,” comme Fleurissoire dans sa sotie, ce n’est pas, 
comme pour Fleurissoire, une exaltation pieuse de “croisé.” 

C’est d’ailleurs Fleurissoire qui a hérité de Gide ce “génie de l’inconfort” 
dans le voyage que signalent tous les amis de Gide, son côté “précautionneux 
et plein de manies.” L’épopée du voyage à Rome du “chevalier à la triste 
figure” développe sur le mode héroi-comique de menus avatars de voyage 
dont on trouve certains échos dans le Journal même: “Ce matin une légère 
migraine que je dois aux moustiques de cette nuit” (Journal, p. 77). Ou 
encore, Gide, un instant révèle en lui-même un Lafcadio en herbe: “Voyage 
morfondant dans un compartiment mal chauffé, en face d’un maigre voyageur 
au front bas, au visage réduit, qui après avoir achevé de lire la Patrie n’a 
pas arrêté de fumer de menues cigarettes qu’il roulait lui-même. Il me sem- 
blait, à chacune, voir son front se rider et se rétrécir un peu plus.” Le sens 
de l’absurde, la capacité de rire franchement de soi-même n'étaient pas 
absents des premières soties, mais apparaissaient toujours mêlés à un souci 
de justification bien moins apparent dans Les Caves. C’est peut-être la prés- 
ence aux côtés de Gide d’un joyeux compagnon, Henri Ghéon, non encore 
“incliné” par l’expérience de la guerre vers la conversion au catholicisme, qui 
explique cette liberté nouvelle de Gide par rapport à lui-même dont Les 
Caves ont grandement bénéficié. 


Important aussi, le climat littéraire nouveau dont Gide, entrainé par ses 
responsabilités vis-à-vis de la N. R. F., qu’il prenait très au sérieux, semble 
avoir alors pris conscience. Avec Apollinaire, Max Jacob et l’équipe de la 
rue Ravignan où, auprès de Picasso se définissait “l'Esprit nouveau” —esprit 
d'invention, mépris du “sérieux” bourgeois—la haine de toute lourdeur 
régnait. Il ne s'agissait plus d’ergoter, comme du temps de Paludes pour 
savoir si “on ne sort pas” parce qu “on ne peut pas sortir” ou si “on ne 
peut pas sortir” parce qu “on ne sort pas.” On était, de toute évidence, 
sorti. Tout près de Gide d’ailleurs, le jeune Jacques Rivière faisait paraître 
à la N.R.F. en mai, juin et juillet 1913 son long article sur le “roman d’aven- 
tures” qui tira de Gide un cri d’angoisse puisque Rivière semblait devancer 
ce que Gide, avec Les Caves, voulait faire (Journal, 10 juillet 1913). Mais 
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c'est surtout peut-être, l'amitié avec Copeau, auquel Gide dédiera Les Caves, 
qui a influencé Gide à cette époque, et l’a orienté nettement vers Dostoievsky. 
Gide avait lu Dostoievsky avant de se lier d’amitié avec Copeau, et men- 
tionne avec beaucoup d’enthousiasme l’ Adolescent dès 1903. Mais à partir 
de 1906, avec Carnet d'un inconnu, puis l’article sur la Correspondance de 
Dostoievsky en 1908, Dostoievsky tient une large place dans sa pensée. C’est 
peut-être à son contact que Gide a eu l’idée, aussi bien qu'à celui des 
romanciers anglais, Sterne ou Fielding, d’une forme de narration, assez nou- 
velle chez lui et qui est pour beaucoup dans la réussite de sa mascarade. 

Il s’agit dans cette sotie, tous les critiques l’ont souligné, de mettre en jeu 
l’imposture, le factice, toutes les modalités de la fausseté (faux-papes, faux- 
prétres, fausses-conversion, faux-biens, faux-frais, faux-pauvres) et de révéler 
par quels souterrains les certitudes de nos vaticans aboutissent aux prisons— 
comme celle du chateau Saint Ange—et aux mystifications des Mille-pattes. 
En face de Protos, ce n’est pas Fleurissoire qui méne la vraie croisade cachée 
mais bien le narrateur qui, véritable Protée lui-même, se glisse à l’intérieur 
de ses personnages par tous les corridors souterrains, à travers toutes les 
cachettes truquées où s'accumulent les déguisements et, ingénument, il nous en 
livre les secrets. L’on ne peut être d’accord ici avec M. Lafille (op. cit.) qui, 
dans les interventions à la première personne du narrateur, voit une mani- 
festation, tout uniment, de Gide lui-même. 

La narration en effet, est caractérisée par l’extériorisation, fort habile, des 
points de vue intérieurs et cachés des personnages. Tout objectif en appar- 
ence, le style par le vocabulaire et le rythme même de la phrase traduit 
l'attitude psychologique prise à chaque instant par les interlocuteurs. Ecoutons 
par exemple, indirectement rapportées, les paroles pleines d’onction par 
lesquelles le père Anselme aborde la question de l’abjuration du franc-maçon 
Anthime: “Sans doute Armand-Dubois avait été l’objet d’une faveur insigne. 
Que la Vierge lui fut réellement apparue, c’est bien ce qu'il était peut-être 
imprudent d'affirmer; mais quand bien même’ il l'aurait vue seulement en 
rêve, sa guérison du moins était là, indéniable, démontrable, miraculeuse 
assurément” ;* ou le petit discours par lequel le Carton-Romain des Blafaphas 
est lancé (p. 764), ou encore le pieux langage, littéraire cette fois, appliqué 
aux oeuvres de Julius de Baraglioul. Ecoutons Julius, quelque peu inquiet 
de Pintérét que prend son père au jeune Lafcadio, qui, à son insu, nous 
parle: “Ce n’est pas maintenant qu’il venait d'achever d’écrire la vie de son 
père, qu'il allait se permettre des questions à son sujet” (p. 712). La narra- 
tion, unie en apparence, révèle ainsi tout un jeu fort amusant de “masques” 
intérieurs dissimulés. 

Ces changements de décor stylistique entraînent indirectement des dialogues, 


4. Gide, Romans, p. 703. 
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échanges burlesques de style héroi-comique entre narrateur et narration qui 
doublent les dialogues entre les personnages mêmes: “Ces paroles, si mesurées, 
si sages, sauront-elles calmer Anthime. . . . Où le mène sa rage impie?” 
(pp. 698-99). Et parfois, dans cette éloquence se glisse discrètement un 
“nous” qui entraîne le lecteur dans le jeu de la ‘bonne conscience,’ que semble 
jouer le narrateur, comme par exemple lorsqu’il s’agit des qualités esthétiques 
de la Madone italienne par rapport au “carton-romain plastique de Blafaphas” : 
“Image naive, expression de l’adoration populaire, elle n’en sera que plus 
belle à nos yeux!” (p. 699). 


Il y aurait fort à faire pour suivre le narrateur dans ces jeux, dont lun, 
et non le moindre, consiste à apparaître subitement, sans déguisement appar- 
ent, usant innocemment et directement du “je”: “et, tandis que l’enfant silen- 
cieux aux côtés du savant se penchait vers quelque abominable expérience, 
je voudrais pouvoir assurer que le savant ne goûtait pas un vaniteux plaisir 
de faux-dieu . . .” (p. 683). Le moralisme onctueux de l'adjectif “abomi- 
nable,” le souci scrupuleux de “je voudrais pouvoir assurer,” la fausse solen- 
nité, tout ici révèle un “je” qui, lui aussi, joue aux masques. Et le voici, 
conteur empressé et toujours scrupuleux: “Ici, malgré tout mon désir de 
ne relater que l’essentiel, je ne puis passer sous silence la loupe d’Anthime 
Armand-Dubois. Car, tant que je n’aurai pas plus sûrement appris à déméler 
Paccidentel du nécessaire, qu’exigerais-je de ma plume sinon exactitude et 
rigueur?” (p. 686). Pour qui sait qu’Anthime, dans le Journal apparaît avec 
cette loupe, personnage de guignol dès l’origine, l'intervention du narrateur 
ne manque pas de saveur. Gide tire les ficelles pour le narrateur comme 
pour les autres personnages, se moquant là, comme ailleurs d’une certaine 
jobardise. Et c’est, en effet, la jobardise sous toutes ses formes qu’il s’amuse 
à démasquer dans Les Caves. 


Il n’est guère possible, dans un court article, de suivre de près la variété 
du registre que Gide donne ainsi à la narration. Aucune de ses oeuvres 
précédentes ne l’annonçait, et même les Faux-Monnayeurs qui devaient profiter 
pleinement de l'expérience des Caves ne peuvent, à ce point de vue, rivaliser 
avec la sotie. C’est grâce à ce registre, à ces multiples virevoltes du narrateur 
que Gide a pu dans l’ensemble soutenir jusqu’au bout et unifier les divers 
éléments de son conte, évitant certaines mièvreries qui parfois gênent dans 
d’autres oeuvres, dans la conclusion de l’?Immoraliste, par exemple, ou dans 
celle des Faux-Monnayeurs. C’est un des éléments, et non le plus négligeable, 
d’un renouvellement qui, malgré ce qu’en a dit Gide lui-même, se manifeste 
dans Les Caves du Vatican. 
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The Ideology of Andre Walter 


Catharine H. Savage 


N THE PREFACE to the new edition of the Cabiers d'André Walter in 
] 1930, André Gide confessed the mortification which he felt in rereading 
his first book. The mature author was shocked by the romantic qualities 
of his youthful writing: his self-satisfaction and complacency, his languid style. 
Nevertheless, he admitted that in spite of the evolution of his thought and 
style since 1890, an astute reader could find all of his later development 
foreseen in this early writing. Thus he seemed to recognize the psychological 
and aesthetic value of the Cabiers, and he suggested that a thorough examina- 
tion of them would be revealing. Students of Gide and his critics have 
frequently attributed to them only a general interest. I propose to examine 
here in detail the ideology on which the spiritual drama of the book is based. 
The ideology of the Cahiers consists of three ideals: religious faith, includ- 
ing puritanical morality and a flight from life into asceticism; symbolist 
aesthetics, including a belief in a Reality beyond ordinary reality; and the 
ideal of romantic love. The drama of the Cabiers is found in the conflict 
between these three ideals which compose the ideology of Walter, and in 
the conflict between his ideology, on the one hand, and religious doubt and 
carnal temptation, on the other. There is a continual fluctuation between 
different aspirations and desires—one of the many fluctuations which Gide 
experienced in himself and which led him, as he later stated in Si le grain 
ne meurt, to turn to artistic creation. The Cabiers is, in sum, the scene 
of a conflict between the physical world and the spiritual world, between the 
body and the soul. If, in 1930, Gide felt that “The problems to which | 
applied [my effort and struggle] were perhaps not of capital importance,” 
for André Walter, the double of the young Gide, these problems were the 
stuff of life, and they killed him.' 
Let us look more closely at the conflicts which the Cabiers presents. Walter, 
a young puritan, armed with the shield of Calvinist doctrine, has traversed 
almost spotless most of his adolescence. Now, as he approaches manhood, 
he finds himself besieged by all the demons of the flesh. He is torn between 
a desire for purity and the fear that purity is a mockery, between a deter- 


1. André Gide, Les Cahiers et les Poésies d'André Walter (Paris, c. 1952), p. 11. 
All subsequent references are to this volume. 
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mined belief in chastity and the experience of sin in his own flesh. His 
puritanical education, far from helping him, contributes to his anguish 
through the implication that man is irrevocably corrupt. It is evident that 
the struggles of the fictional André are the same that his creator experienced. 
Gide himself has pointed out the fundamental unity between his life and 
his works; perhaps no work of his illustrates this profound unity better than 
the Cahiers. Gide borrowed passages from his own diary to form the journal 
of André Walter, in which the hero reveals his combats and analyzes with 
perspicacity his contradictory desires. One reads here, for instance, “I am 
obsessed with caresses; I should like an absorbing embrace, an envelopment” 
(p. 62). Elsewhere he observes, “A restlessness of all my flesh, a nervous- 
ness... . | am burning everywhere” (p. 102). André Walter is seized with 
dizziness at the thought of the carnal act. Yet, he affirms his Christian belief 
that, “No temptation has risen before you that has not been human, and 
God, who is faithful, will send you at the same time strength to conquer it” 
(p. 102). He swears that he will remain pure, but when the vow proves too 
difficult to keep, he falls into solitary sin. Desperate, he then appeals to 
God, whom he begs to take away the temptation, to wipe away the spot, 
and to purify his soul, which is disconsolate “that the words of prayer must 
come from the same mouth which had so desired abominable caresses” 
(p. 153). Thus the principal drama of the book flows from the struggle 
of the hero against carnal temptation. 

This carnal temptation is dual. There is the temptation of “mauvaises 
habitudes,” which haunts the adolescent hero after a long period of purity. 
Gide asserts in his autobiography that the “mauvaises habitudes” are one of 
the principal subjects of the Cabiers. Simultaneously there is the carnal desire 
inspired by Walter’s cousin, Emmanuéle, whom he loves but whom he finally 
gives up (unlike the author who married his cousin Madeleine). This desire 
is not without ambiguity. Away from Emmanuèle, and sometimes with her, 
André dreams of an ethereal, discarnate love, and he tries to achieve the 
romantic union of their two souls, “the embracing of souls” (p. 62). At 
other moments, when the cousins are together, fleshly desire interposes itself 
and destroys the precarious spiritual communication. Thus one finds a con- 
tinual contradiction in Walter’s aspirations and a psychic tension which is 
almost an illness and which, indeed, finally proves fatal. He seems to aspire 
to such extreme heights of chaste and spiritual love only because he feels 
himself dizzily attracted to the caresses which are prohibited. 

In order to combat the two aspects of carnal temptation André Walter 
appeals, of course, to his moral principles, which are supported in turn by 
his faith in God and in the Calvinist interpretation of revelation. Like his 
love for Emmanuéle, his faith is essentially ambiguous. On the one hand, 
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he seems to accept without question the Christian notion of a personal God 
who is man’s guide and support, man’s truth, and man’s goal. He aspires 
toward God, toward the mystical possession of God. He calls upon the 
Divinity, as we have seen, to sustain him; he asks also for a reward if he 
conquers temptation. On the other hand, at times doubt overcomes him 
and saps his very belief in God. When he realizes the possibility that God 
does not exist, he is overwhelmed by a sense of complete futility. He has 
read Spinoza and the German metaphysicians; he knows that faith is irra- 
tional and that none of his arguments for the existence of God is stronger 
than the arguments for His non-existence. Consequently we find again a 
profound tension in his intellectual and affective life. On a deeper level, 
however, perhaps faith predominates, for of what does faith consist if not 
the perpetual tension of the dialectic between belief and non-belief? 

An aspect of André Walter’s religious ideal is asceticism, to which he 
alludes frequently. A departure from the Calvinistic tradition, it represents 
in part the durable attraction of Catholicism for Gide. Finding in Calvinist 
teaching no permanent end to his doubts and temptations, the hero aspires 
to flee to a Carthusian monastery and to lead an ascetic life there in order 
to purify himself. Once again this desire is definitely autobiographical: the 
young Gide visited a Carthusian monastery and practiced at home certain 
monastic habits such as sleeping on boards and rising in the night to pray. 


The origin of this ascetic ideal is perhaps not wholly religious. Behind it 
may lie a deeper desire, the desire to renounce the world and to soar away 
to regions of pure platonic ideal. In this aspiration one sees the influence 
of French symbolism. Gide emphasized on numerous occasions the role that 
symbolism and the symbolist masters had played in his education. Further- 
more, this influence is seen clearly in all his early writings. As an adolescent, 
Gide felt the attraction of the symbolist groups, then at the height of their 
development. He knew Heredia, then Mallarmé; he read the verse of 
Rimbaud, Verlaine, and Jules Laforgue which circulated in Paris. The work 
and even more the personality of these poets impressed him. He revered 
those who, like Mallarmé, were dedicated to Beauty and to the Ideal. These 
saints of poetry, following Nerval and Baudelaire, proposed to the young 
Gide an ideal entirely different from the reigning bourgeois values which 
he had accepted previously. This ideal was the quest of true Reality, apart 
from the physical world. The means of carrying on the quest was poetry. 
This aesthetic ideal, which was virtually a rival religion, attracted the young 
Calvinist in spite of his Christian background, and it is an essential part 
of the ideology of the Cabiers. Walter seizes it in an attempt to sublimate 
his carnal desire, and, as we shall see more closely later, he denies the crude 
world which prevents man from attaining true Reality. 
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If one is surprised by the bizarre mixture of Christian and symbolist 
ideals, it is helpful to remember that numerous men of letters of the time, 
from Huysmans to Barbey d’Aurevilly, mixed Christian belief (although 
usually Catholic) and symbolist and especially decadent aesthetics. One is 
reminded also of the neo-platonic Christians for whom the beautiful and the 
good were identical and who aspired to the Ideal as to God. It is important 
to realize, moreover, that Gide was destined always to experience in himself 
that “cohabitation of opposites” of which he speaks and the effort to find an 
equilibrium between them. In this respect the Cabiers is not at all exceptional. 

In the ideology of André Walter one notices another direct influence, that 
of the German metaphysicians. Part of a symbolist’s education was the 
reading of Kant and especially of Schopenhauer. The diary of Walter is 
full of reflections and meditations on these two philosophers, as well as of 
quotations from the German lyric poets. He adapts German idealism insofar 
as he sees the world only as a representation and finds reality only in the 
spiritual and in ideas. This outlook supports his aesthetic quest and offers 
a sort of escape from his moral dilemma because it promises that true Reality 
lies in the soul, in ideas and essences, and not in the body. 

This combination of symbolism and German metaphysics creates in the 
Cahiers an aesthetic ideal which contrasts constantly with Walter’s guilt 
complex and anguished religious doubt. Still another element which we have 
seen—the ideal of romantic love—complicates his attitude. This vague roman- 
ticism, natural perhaps to adolescents and young men in their twenties, was 
especially in vogue at the time when Gide was maturing. Gide seemed to 
experience spontaneously this romanticism, but he also enriched it by reading. 
We have seen the romantic notions Walter holds concerning Emmanuéle, 
particularly his ideal of chaste, spiritual love. He gives her up to a certain 
“T.” to please her and his mother. This self-effacing recalls that of Fromentin 
and of Gérard de Nerval. 

It is revealing to examine André Walter’s theories of man, the world, and 
art. Let us first consider his ideas on man and the soul. In the notes for 
Allain, a novel which Walter sketches in his notebooks (thus initiating Gide’s 
famous “composition en abime”), he defines the drama which is developing 
in him as the struggle between “two actors: the Angel and the Beast, adver- 
saries—the soul and the flesh” (p. 94). “For the Angel, the greater and 
greater desire to rise; it must have an aim and must tend toward it: it is 
toward you, Emmanuéle, ideally superior. . . . For the flesh, there is no need 
for it; it is simply the force of weight, Quod pulvis est, which pulls down 
the flight of the Angel” (p. 97). Elsewhere, André Walter expresses in 
detail his theory of the soul, that is, of the Angel in him. Man is body and 
soul. “The soul tends to rise; the body weighs down” (p. 96). The mind, 
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or reason, is only an instrument in the service of the body and of vulgar 
reality. “The mind is nothing. The mind changes and weakens; it passes, 
the soul remains” (p. 51). Reason should not be able to attack faith, which 
is an appurtenance of the soul. Revealing the influence of Schopenhauer, 
Walter notes elsewhere, ‘’The soul, is in us the loving will” (p. 52). Un- 
fortunately, the hero does not reveal his notions of the exact relationship 
between this individual soul, or Angel, and the Ideal toward which he aspires. 
Is this Ideal some sort of cosmic soul to which the individual soul will be 
united after death? Or is it merely the source of the individual soul? Does 
the individual soul communicate with the Ideal by means of the poetic 
symbol? Such would seem logical and, indeed, appears to be the case in 
Gide’s later Traité du Narcisse. But in the Cabiers Gide seems to reserve 
the soul for a love-relationship rather than a poetic one. He reveals thus, 
I suggest, the essentially Christian origin of his conception of the soul. 

On this earth the soul’s mission is to remain absolutely pure and then to 
unite with its sister-soul, which for Walter is that of Emmanuéle. Walter 
exclaims, “With a cry full of desire, my soul called yours. As two flames 
unite, our two souls joined thus, then sailed far off into space which har- 
monizes with the beating of their wings” (p. 71). In the future world the 
soul will remain joined to its sister-soul, for “Love has conquered all things; 
love is stronger than death.” “Beyond the tomb” their souls will soar to a 
romantic heaven of eternal love, not to a protestant hereafter with its 
Godhead and its Judgment. In this romantic heaven, the soul will pursue 
its destiny: “The soul traverses death, indifferent. What changes is only 
the body; it returns to dust (although phenomenally). Death is not a con- 
clusion; the novel does not stop there, who knows if it even stops? . 
—if the soul is not eternally wandering, and does not pursue, through mul- 
tiple lives, restless migrations to manifest its essence? . . . perhaps that is 
what creates this infinite weariness, all the previous lives;—perhaps also it 
[the soul] is very young, and that is what creates these infinite desires” (pp. 
156-157). Walter the blasé romantic who has lived too long, Walter the 
ardent young romantic who yearns infinitely, and Walter the metaphysician 
who seems fascinated by metempsychosis all appear in this passage on the 
destiny of the soul. 

Let us now consider André Walter’s comments on reality and ideal. Reality 
is but appearance. “Real life is absent,” wrote Rimbaud. Gide says, 
“Phenomena are signs, a language of wills behind them. These wills alone 
are important; one must understand them” (p. 60). Recalling Kant in his 
notion of time and space, he writes, 


Phenomena are the divine language. The variety of phenomena is only apparent; 
their succession in time and space exists only for our reasons. Beyond their transitory 
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multiplicity appear truths which are explained and developed by them. We ourselves, 
when we are not only spectators, become involuntary actors in a play whose meaning 
we do not know. We do not know the second meaning of our acts; their influence 
in the world of the immaterial escapes us. . . . The least vibration of a soul long 
agitates the spaces around it; the least cries awake far-off echoes. . . . Nothing is 
extinguished, nothing dies which once began; everything succeeds itself and propagates 
infinitely . . . (p. 60). 


Here Gide reveals once again the influence of the German metaphysicians 
and perhaps that of Plato and the Oriental sages. True reality is spiritual, 
lying beyond the changing appearances of phenomena. Behind apparent 
variety there is essential unity. Man himself, being phenomenal in this world, 
is a symbol, a veiled mystery. He cannot know his eternal essence; he can 
only “manifest” it. “We live only to manifest; but often involuntarily, 
unconsciously, or for truths which we do not know, for we are ignorant 
of our own raison d'être” (p. 132). This conception obviously introduces 
ethical problems, but, if Gide is aware of them, he does not consider them. 
He thinks primarily of manifestation in an aesthetic sense. 

In effect, André Walter’s conception of appearances and manifestation 
leads directly to his aesthetics. In his diary the hero writes, “The fancies 
of poets bring out better ideal truth, hidden behind the appearance of things” 
(p. 35). The poet is a translator, a decipherer, who reads behind the hiero- 
glyphic phenomena the secret of Reality. He is the “voyant” of Rimbaud; 
he is the decipherer of the “correspondances” of Baudelaire. The poet is, 
in sum, a veritable priest of the Ideal. It is unfortunate that Gide does not 
specify by what faculties the artist sees into true Reality. He fails to 
prescribe the method of the poet, which Rimbaud characterized in a revolu- 
tionary way as a “déréglement de tous les sens.’ We do not know whether 
the vision of the poet or the philosopher brings him as close to the Ideal 
as does the chaste love of the romantic lover. The only precisions which 
the author furnishes concerning artistic method apply to the novel. In 
reading the notes for Allain, one understands why the Cabiers is abstract 
and frequently lifeless and why Allain would have been even more so had 
Walter, or Gide, composed it. In these notes Walter asserts that just as 
man is the scene of a struggle between the Angel and the Beast, literature 
must portray the combat of idealism and materialism, creating a sort of 
“realism.” However, literature, in addition to revealing man’s spiritual struggles, 
must also portray true, absolute Reality. A work of art is a proposition, a 
demonstration: “A novel is a theorem.” There must be no time, no space, 
no material setting; only the noumena are to be presented. In practice, 
Walter, who has a dazzling vision of his work to be accomplished, is 
paralyzed like Mallarmé at the view of the white paper which represents 
better than words the purity, unity, and absoluteness of true Reality. 
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Still another manifestation of André Walter’s ideology is his refusal of 
life. Recalling Mallarmé and Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, André affirms, “Noble 
souls, when they appear, are not born livable; living disheartens them; they 
are condemned in advance” (p. 138). This refusal of life is justifiable for 
Gide from both the religious and the aesthetic points of view: since life is 
imperfect, the soul is under obligation to strive for the perfect and the 
true, to liberate itself as Angel. This withdrawal from life leads to the 
asceticism which we have noted. Next a refusal of the self is necessary, 
both in spiritual love and in the artistic quest; otherwise, as for Schopen- 
hauer, the personal will prevents man’s attaining cosmic truth. The attempt 
at “forgetting of one’s self, which creates wild ecstasy,” 
to Walter’s deeply-rooted narcissism (p. 62). 

These are the principal aspects of André Walter’s ideology, of the conflict 
between his ideals, and of the conflict between the religious ideal, on the 
one hand, and doubt and temptation, on the other. This ideology and the 
accompanying conflicts reveal a Gide who is surprisingly different from the 
careful, sober writer and critic of later years. The anguished Walter with 
his intense idealism certainly personifies the drama of Gide’s own youth; 
yet, at the same time, he furnishes the point of departure for much of Gide’s 
later artistic and intellectual development. When one reflects on the wide 
differences that seem to separate the classical Gide of L’Immoraliste and 
La Porte étoite from the suffering André Walter, one should remember also 
Gide’s own formula: “Classicism is a tamed romanticism.” 
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Andre Gide’s Congo Journals 


À Reappraisal 


Albert Sonnenfeld 


HE PUBLIC controversy produced by André Gide’s exposure of the 
T oppressive practices of the large concessionary companies in the Congo 

has led his biographers to relegate the Voyage au Congo and Le Retour du 
Tchad to the somewhat deadly category of dated social criticism and to 
dismiss them as having “no particular literary significance.”’ Yet, the chrono- 
logical importance of these journals in Gide’s literary and intellectual itinerary 
is undeniable. When he left for the Congo on July 14, 1925, Gide had fulfilled 
a large portion of his self-imposed mission of introspection and public 
confession in Corydon and Si le grain ne meurt, and only a week before 
his departure had completed his most intensive exploration of the theme 
of individualism in Les Faux-Monnayeurs. There is a good measure of 
prophesy in his remark that the trip to the Congo forced itself upon him 
“par une sorte de fatalité inéluctable, comme tous les événements importants 
de ma vie,” for after 1925, his work takes a new direction, one dominated 
by his preoccupation with social and political problems.? Faits divers (1927), 
L Affaire Redureau (1930), Retour de l'UR.S.S. (1936), and countless 
articles, letters and fragments, later published in the volume Littérature 
engagée, these are typical of Gide’s writings after the Congo trip. Even where 
he tries to return to imaginative literature, in such works as L'Ecole des 
femmes (1929), Geneviève (1936), Thésée (1946), something has changed: 
there is an evident diminution of talent. “Question sociale!... Si j'avais 
rencontré ce grand trébuchoir au début de ma carriére, je n’aurais jamais 
écrit rien qui vaille,’ he wrote regretfully in his Journal for 1940 (p. 25). 


1. Albert J. Guerard, André Gide (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 24. 


2. Gide, Journal 1939-1949, Souvenirs, Bibliothéque de la Pléiade (Paris, 1954), 
p. 683. The page references for all subsequent quotations from the Voyage au 
Congo and Le Retour du Tchad will be given in parentheses immediately after the 
quotation and will refer to this edition. 
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The Congo Journals, then, are the work of a writer in transition, and it 
is the purpose of this paper to study the psychological and literary mani- 
festations of the change that is taking place in Gide during the nine months 
he spent in the French Congo. 

“Assumer le plus possible d'humanité, voilà la bonne formule,” Gide 
had proclaimed in Les Nourritures terrestres. His early travels were passion- 
ate quests for beauty, for the widest possible range of experience, for 
self-realization as an authentic, free individual; and there is no sign in the 
opening pages of the Voyage au Congo that this trip will differ substantially 
from his previous ones. Why is he going? “J'attends d’être là-bas pour 
le savoir” (p. 683). The epigraph for the travel diary is Keats’ admonition 
that it is better to be “imprudent moveables than prudent fixtures.” The 
superb opening sentence is reminiscent of Gide’s earlier lyrical writings: 
“Indicible langueur. Heures sans contenu ni contour” (p. 683). Appro- 
priately for this kind of safari into Black Africa, Gide and his traveling 
companion Marc Allégret armed themselves only with cameras and butterfly 
nets, though they did take the precaution of obtaining an ill-defined com- 
mission from the Colonial Ministry to help them enlist the cooperation of 
local officials. Paul Claudel got the impression that. Gide was leaving for 
Africa “avec l’idée que peut-être il n’en reviendra pas.”* 

But even before disembarking at Brazzaville, as the ship Asie puts in at 
the little ports of call along the West African coast, Gide has ominous 
premonitions of injustice and corruption lurking beneath the apparent beauty 
of Africa and its peoples. He contemplates devoting a regular section of 
his travel diary to probing questions labeled “Est-il vrai que,” after he 
learns of the price machinations of French and American companies from 
some fellow passengers (p. 687). At this point he can still ask; his later 
experiences will provide the answers. On August 6, he sees the ship’s 
crane unloading crates of spoiled foodstuffs which, unfit for the French 
market, are now to be sold to the natives. And he writes: 

A Libreville, dans ce pays enchanteur, 

où la nature donne 
Des arbres singuliers et des fruits savoureux, 
l'on meurt de faim. L’on ne sait comment faire face à la disette. Elle règne, nous dit-on, 
plus terrible encore à l’intérieur du pays (p. 688). 

This is a key entry, coming as it does many days before Gide’s most 
decisive encounters with colonial oppression, for it contains a microcosm 
of the intellectual structure which informs the Congo Journals. It would 
be patently impossible to speak of formal literary structure here, but Gide’s 
intelligence creates a consistent pattern which orders his entire Congo 


3. Paul Claudel et André Gide, Correspondance 1899-1926 (Paris, 1953), p. 242. 
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experience. On one side, we have the beauty of Africa, the forests, the 
wild life, the natives themselves; on the other, the grim reality of disease, 
famine and exploitation. In the center, occupying a privileged, and for 
him unique, position of detachment, there is Gide, the man of letters who 
quotes from the sonnet Parfum exotique to heighten the contrast between 
Baudelaire’s (and his own) vision of beauty and the naked prosaic truth: 
“Yon meurt de faim.” 

During the Congo trip, Gide, perhaps for the first time in his life, is 
unable to immerse himself completely in his experiences. Instead of an 
avid participant seeking to lose his European identity in a frenzy of new 
sensation, he now becomes a kind of camera, registering impressions with 
an unprecedented degree of objectivity. In the midst of the chaotic energies 
of jungle life, he continues to read voraciously: Shakespeare, Corneille, 
La Fontaine, Racine, Bossuet, Milton, Goethe, Giraudoux, Stevenson, Con- 
rad. Of these, only Conrad, to whose memory the Voyage au Congo is 
dedicated and whose Heart of Darkness Gide rereads constantly, has any 
direct relevance to the trip itself. The others are the very antithesis of 
the primordial jungle, and Gide’s devotion to their work in these surround- 
ings actually serves to protect him against the formless vitality of Africa. 
He now steadfastly refuses to abdicate his position as an intellectual, and 
his insistence on reading often produces amusing and highly revealing 
juxtapositions of detail: “Tandis que je relis avec ravissement Romeo and 
Juliet, Marc soigne des plaies, distribue des remédes, puis rend la justice 
ce qui prend un temps infini” (p. 797). Gide’s slightly affected predilection 
for anglicisms is much in evidence in the Congo Journals. Though present 
in many of his earlier works, these expressions are notably incongruous 
in this particular context and reinforce the impression of aloofness and 
nostalgia for Europe: “On se léve dés cinq heures et demie; mais vers sept 
heures, quel breakfast! Porridge, canard froid . . .” (p. 878); “Et tout cela 
si exact, si bien agencé, proportionné, si net, si cosy, que ce qui domine 
c'est peut-être l'impression de confort” (p. 879). 

Still more symptomatic of Gide’s detachment is his frequently inappro- 
priate use of literary quotations to complement descriptions of jungle life: 


Le lamido, extrêmement aimable—et très simple—organise ce matin une sorte de 
carnaval. Les chevaux des cavaliers (j'allais dire: des chevaliers) de sa suite 
revêtent leur extraordinaire couverture (qui semble une courtepointe) molletonnée à 
losanges noirs ou blancs (ou rouges et blancs). On dirait le grand Simone Martini 
de Sienne—qui me fait penser à 

A gentle knight was pricking on the plain 
de Spenser... 

Mais je ne sais plus porter attention à rien. Je quitte néanmoins ma lecture, pour 
rejoindre un instant le tam-tam où je pense retrouver Marc. Rien de moins particulier 
—de plus morne (p. 948) 
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Here we clearly feel Gide’s need to impose some recognizable pattern or 
form on a totally alien mode of existence. Carnaval, chevaliers, Simone 
Martini, dentle knight; never before had he been as unwilling to seek a 
vocabulary which could convey the intrinsic quality of an experience. This 
unusual image of Gide as a self-conscious, uncomfortable, overly civilized 
European receives further confirmation in the published photographs of him 
dressed in an immaculately white colonial outfit.* 


It is this detachment, this refusal to participate fully in the variety of 
experience, which determines Gide’s reaction to all facets of his Congo 
adventure. In 1896, at Biskra, he had heard the wild rhythms of Negro 
music and had written: “Musique nègre! que de fois, loin de l'Afrique, 
jai cru t’entendre, et subitement se recréait autour de toi tout le Sud.” In 
the Congo, he tries to transcribe the strange rhythms in musical notation 
(pp. 886-887), but is forced to conclude coldly that “cette polyphonie par 
élargissement et écrasement du son est si désorientante pour nos oreilles 
septentrionales que je dov‘e qu’on la puisse noter avec nos moyens graphiques” 
(p. 893). He compares a tribal dance ceremony to a phrenetic rite of 
exorcism he had witnessed in Biskra. The Gide of 1896 had sensed powerful 
atavistic forces within him drawing him into the dance: “Leur folie nous 
gagnait; nous nous sommes enfuis, n’y pouvant plus tenir.”* The Gide of 
1925 remains an observer, trying to analyze the dancers’ movements: “D’abord 
une marche très accentuée, un pied, puis l’autre, le talon frappant le sol d’une 
attaque brève . . .” (p. 884). What is significant also is Gide’s total accept- 
ance of the reality of a world which exists autonomously and not merely 
as a symbolic projection of his own psychic needs. 


His earlier travels in North Africa, in the 1890’s, had doubtless afforded 
him many opportunities to witness oppression and poverty, but the young 
Gide was unwilling and unable to treat what he saw as reality. Driven by 
his obsessive quest for self-realization and his mania for introspection, his 
imagination transformed all experiences into’ symbols: the poverty of the 
Arab vifs became the déniiment the European needed to free himself from 
materialigm and convention; the peasant tilling the arid Sicilian land became 
the new noble savage. Indeed it was only through skillful use of irony and 
foreshadowing in his one “African” novel, L'Immoraliste, that Gide was 
able to gain sufficient detachment to communicate some small measure of 
the reality of poverty to his reader; for the narrator-hero Michel is pushed 
to ultimate degradation precisely because of his inability to refrain from 


4. La Vie d'André Gide, ed. Pierre Herbart, Les Albums Photographiques (Paris, 
1955), pp. 67-69. 

5. Gide, Journal, Bibliothèque de la Pléiade (Paris, 1951), p. 83. 

6. Journal, p. 85. 
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endowing experience with false symbolic meaning. In the Congo Journals, 
Gide can view, with a reporters analytical eye, the concessionary companies’ 
sordid exploitation of the territory: “saigné, pressuré comme une orange 
dont on va bientôt jeter la peau vide” (p. 859). 

The most dramatic revelations of oppression and injustice come to Gide 
at moments when he is acutely aware of his position as an outsider, one 
who is not personally involved in the tragic agony of the Congo population. 
He watches the trial of an overly zealous colonial official who relied on 
terror to impose order on the natives, but the presence of a beautiful butterfly 
distracts his attention (p. 693). He overhears a catechism lesson in a 
mission at Liranga, where the fundamental lack of communication between 
European and African is made graphic by the impossibility of translating 
the names of the sacraments into the native dialect (p. 708). “Par une 
heureuse chance,” Gide and Allégret arrive at Sibut just in time for the 
natives’ monthly market. Standing somewhat apart, they are surprised by 
the lack of competitive bidding in the rubber auction until they realize that 
the auction is rigged, that the white traders keep their bids low to allow 
a larger profit when they resell the rubber (p. 718). The crucial experience 
which determined Gide to write a letter of protest to the Governor-General 
is, significantly, an indirect one. Samba N’Goto, a native chief, tells Gide 
of the unbelievably cruel repressive measures applied to a native village 
which had not fulfilled its rubber quota (pp. 737-744). Gide himself did 
not see the “bal de Bambio,” the faltering movements of the “guilty” natives 
carrying heavy logs in the burning sun, the scene which was to haunt his 
memory and in effect change his life: “Désormais, une immense plainte 
m’habite” (p. 745). He analyzed his view of the Congo experience in a 
letter to the Governor: “Voyageant en simple touriste, je me persuade qu’il 
peut m/’arriver parfois de voir et d’entendre ce qui est trop bas pour vous 
atteindre” (p. 1013). 

The most striking psychological consequence of Gide’s detachment and 
realism is to be found in his personal relations. He is now able to achieve 
a healthier, less self-centered attitude. Unlike his attachment to the Arab 
boys in Tunisia whose apparent health made them important symbols in 
his private universe, Gide’s friendship for Adoum, the young native boy 
who served him so faithfully during most of the Congo journey, contains 
no trace of perverse egotism. When Adoum reluctantly decides to return 
to his village, Gide’s sincere grief expresses his admiration for the boy’s 
personal qualities, as well as his compassion for an oppressed people: 


Tant de dévouement, d’humble noblesse, d’enfantin désir de bien faire, tant de 
possibilité d’amour, qui ne rencontrent le plus souvent que rebuffades. . . . A travers 
lui, je sens toute une humanité souffrante, une pauvre race opprimée, dont nous 
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avons mal su comprendre la beauté, la valeur. . . . Et la mort d'un ami ne 
m'attristerait pas davantage, car je sais que je ne le reverrai jamais (p. 942). 

In the oft quoted pages devoted to his pet, the little lemur Dindiki, Gide 
himself conveys an awareness of the psychological change that has taken 
place since the writing of Les Faux-Monnayeurs. Le Retour du Tchad con- 
tains countless descriptions of his ministrations to Dindiki’s failing digestion: 
“Dindiki boit un peu de thé. Pour la premiére fois j’ai traité d’imbécile 
Zézé, à qui je demande de faire cuire des pruneaux pour Dindiki, et qui 
deux fois de suite les rate absurdement” (p. 938). His childish delight at 
finding “mon petit Dindiki” mentioned in a book on Big Game and Pigmies 
(p. 925) reveals a rare spontaneity in a man who had spent so much of 
his life in introspection, and among the most winning photographs of any 
Gidian iconography must be numbered those of the famous author looking 
with paternal pride at the little animal “qui se montre extrémement sensible 
à la caresse, et qu’il n’y a plus moyen de déloger de mon giron lorsqu’il 
s’y est blotti.”’ But it is in the deeply moving evocation of Dindiki’s death 
that we find the most perfect expression of Gide’s new capacity for tender- 
ness. Sensing that the little animal is in the last throes of the death agony, 
Gide tries desperately to revive “ce compagnon de tous mes instants.” His 
efforts are in vain; all that remains is a memory of “l’expression de ce petit 
visage que je connaissais si bien.” And Gide concludes: 

Si monstrueux que cela puisse paraitre, il me semblait que je comprenais, comme 
je ne l’avais jamais fait, ce que peut être pour une mère la perte d’un tout petit 
enfant. La ruine subite de tout un édifice de projets et le sentiment du contact 
charnel interrompu. (p. 1004). 

This from the man who had proclaimed: “Familles, je vous hais.” 

The reader of the Congo Journals must be careful not to confuse the 
style of the day-by-day entries with the almost sociological footnotes and 
appendices which Gide added later to document his charges against the con- 
cessionary companies. Gide’s attention shifts constantly from the ugly eco- 
nomic realities to the beauty of Africa, and the many purely descriptive 
passages in the Congo Journals are a stylistic response to Nature’s challenge: 
“Tâcher de faire sentir en quelques mots la beauté surhumaine de la nuit . . .” 
(p. 876). Instead of the profusion of exotic adjectives, the fin de siécle 
imagery, the ecstatic tone, all of which are so characteristic of Gide’s earlier 
efforts to communicate beauty with greatest immediacy, we now find a more 
austere and more sensitively controlled language. One has only to compare 
his evocation of dawn in Les Nourritures terrestres with a passage treating a 
similar theme in the Voyage au Congo to appreciate the new maturity and 
déntiment of Gide’s objective style. 


7. La Vie d'André Gide, p. 67. 
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Les Nourritures terrestres: 


Que de fois, ah! levé dès l’aube et vers l'Orient empourpré, plus plein de rayons 
qu'une gloire—que de fois, à la limite de l’oasis, où les derniers palmiers s’étiolaient, 
la vie ne triomphant plus du désert—comme penché vers cette source de lumière, 
déjà trop éclatante et insoutenable aux regards, ai-je tendu vers toi mes désirs, 
vaste plaine de lumière tout inondée—de torride chaleur... Quelle extase assez 
exaltée, quel assez violent amour, assez ardent pour vaincre l’ardeur du désert? 


Apre terre; terre sans bonté, sans douceur; terre de passion, de ferveur; terre aimée 
des prophétes—ah! douloureux désert, désert de gloire, je t’ai passionnément aimé.® 


Voyage au Congo: 


Au réveil, le spectacle le plus magnifique. Le soleil se lève tandis que nous entrons 
dans le pool de Bolobo. Sur l'immense élargissement de la nappe d’eau, pas une 
ride, pas même un froissement léger qui puisse en ternir un peu la surface; c’est 
une écaille intacte, où rit le très pur reflect du ciel pur. A lorient quelques nuages 
longs que le soleil empourpre. Vers l’ouest, ciel et lac sont d’une même couleur de perle, 
un gris d’une délicatesse attendrie, nacre exquise où tous les tons mêlés dorment 
encore, mais où déjà frémit la promesse de la riche diaprure du jour. Au loin, 
quelques îlots très bas flottent impondérablement sur une matière fluide. L’en- 
chantement de ce paysage mystique ne dure que quelques instants; bientôt les 
contours s’affirment, les lignes se précisent; on est sur terre de nouveau. 


L'air parfois souffle si léger, si suave et voluptueusement doux, qu’on croit respirer 
du bien-être (p. 700). 


The earlier passage features hyperbole: plus plein, trop éclatante, insouten- 
able, vaste, tout inondée, torride, the poet’s uncontrolled excitement is echoed 
by the jerky interrupted rhythms, by a tendency toward exaggerated expan- 
sion (quelle extase assez exaltée, quel assez violent amour, assez ardent pour 
vaincre l'ardeur du désert?), and by the litany effect of the repeated que 
de..., terre and désert. Like the Symbolists, Gide relies on standard abstract 
words to convey the intensity of his vision: gloire, désirs, extase, ardeur, 
bonté, douceur, passion, âpre, exaltée, ardent. The dawn in the Voyage au 
Congo is by contrast a masterpiece of restrained, almost Flaubertian plasticity. 
The absolute calm of the water is first suggested by negation, then by the 
modest image of the shell, an image which is sustained by Gide’s choice of 
couleur de perle, gris, nacre to describe both sky and water. It is as though 
the scattered early rays of light were gradually forming a pearl-shaped sun 
inside the shell, a sun whose almost transparent substance contains the entire 
spectrum of colors. With an Impressionist painter’s eye for blurred details 
(quelques nuages, quelques îlots . . . flottent impondérablement), Gide cap- 
tures the elusive transition from imprecise haze to clear contour as the 


8. In Gide, Romans, Récits et Soties, Oeuvres lyriques, Bibliothèque de la Pléiade 
(Paris, 1958), pp. 237-238. 
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viewer’s gaze moves past sky and water to the shore beyond. In contrast 
to the earlier passage, there is little indication of Gide’s own participation 
in this experience; like the reader he remains a spectator, and the passage 
appropriately concludes on an impersonal and generalized note: “. . . on 
croit respirer du bien-être.” 

Gide called his Congo trip “un projet de jeunesse réalisé dans l’âge mir” 
(p. 683). The psychological and stylistic objectivity which this paper has 
described is the clearest manifestation of a maturity made possible only by 
the completion of Si le grain ne meurt, Corydon and Les Faux-Monnayeurs® 
Gide’s newly won psychological equilibrium and his skillful handling of an 
objective style could have made the Congo experience a source of renewed 
literary inspiration. But this was not to be. With the publication of the 
Voyage au Congo in 1927, and the subsequent articles by Léon Blum in 
Le Populaire, Gide became involved in bitter public debates over the con- 
cessions in French Africa, which paved the way for his gradually increasing 
preoccupation with social issues, and finally Marxism. Paradoxically, he had 
abandoned the privileged position of detachment which had been his during 
the Congo journey for a new kind of involvement, one which ultimately 
was to distort his creative energies: “Quel démon m’a poussé en Afrique? 
Qu’allais-je donc chercher dans ce pays? J'étais tranquille. A présent je 
sais: je dois parler” (p. 745). 


9. It is revealing that Gide’s earlier interest in social injustice, resulting from his jury 
service in Rouen in 1912 (Souvenirs de la Cour d'Assises, 1914), was temporary 
and did not reach fruition until 1930, when he founded the series Ne Jugez Pas 
and himself contributed L' Affaire Redureau and La Séquestrée de Poitiers. 
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The Myth Maker 


Georges I. Brachfeld 


Quel que soit un auteur, et si difficile soit-il.. c’est 
toujours par le côté le plus humain, le plus généralement 
humain qu’il sied de l’aborder. (AG, Découvrons Henri Mi- 
chaux, NRF 1941, p. 16) 


HE DAY Jean Hytier published his perspicacious opus on André Gide 

(Algiers: Charlot, 1938), a new trend in Gidian criticism seems to have 

taken hold: from then on, all well-informed critics professed the aesthetic 
viewpoint in their attempts at unraveling the stylist’s arabesques. In charac- 
teristic fashion, however, the paradoxical writer opened the opposite avenue 
of approach, if his own entreaty with respect to the poet Henri Michaux, 
quoted in epigraph, is valid for himself. The difference is that between 
deduction and induction. At the core of the artist’s production is Gide the 
man, who transmutes his emotions, aspirations, shortcomings and frustrations 
into the quintessence of his art. The equation of this alchemy is reversible, 
from the work to the man, from the man to the work. 

The assertion that Gide’s fiction constitutes an intimate confession is not 
a startling revelation. Michel, Jéréme, Alissa, Edouard, Bernard, even the 
Pastor of La Symphonie pastorale, and numerous minor characters, whether 
buds cultivated to monstrous growth in the hothouse of his novels, or doomed 
recipients of his excessive tendencies, all impersonate the Protean writer 
intent upon a gratuitous manifestation of his possibilities. The identification 
of the creator with his creatures is facilitated by the resemblance of their 
contexts of events and scenery with those familiar to the author in his own 
life. André Gide resisted with perseverance the natural impulse of his 
readers to fall into the trap he set for them, as they chose to admire or 
anathematize him in the name of one of his chosen characters. He felt no 
need, however, to proclaim that he was not Prometheus or Saul, or Oedipus, 
or any other of the mythological heroes who, in a distinct category of his 
works, evolve in surroundings bearing only coincidental and fragmentary 
resemblance to earth-bound reality. The mythological works, however, are 
as authentically revealing of their author as the novels, with this difference: 
through the language of myth, they convey the artists intimate thoughts 
in a detached, almost abstract form. In their totality, when translated into 
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prosaic terms, they constitute the philosophical system of one who eluded 
all systems. 


The myth presented Gide with a language both abstract and poetic, 
ideally suited to express the philosophy of an artist who fancied himself 
a poet at times, but never a philosopher. Abstract by its lack of definition 
—“ce qui périt par un peu plus de précision est un mythe” wrote his 
friend Valéry—it is poetic by its legendary remoteness. And it remains 
withal reasonable in spite of its mystic origins, so at least Gide construed 
it: “... Chaque mythe, c’est à la raison d’abord et seulement qu'il s’adresse... 
La fable greque est essentiellement raisonnable” Abstract, poetic and 
reasonable, myths deal with ideas detached from characters, in a manner 
resembling that of the eighteenth century philosophical tales, the exotic 
setting being provided for Gide by the fabulous lore of ancient times. 

In Gide’s mythological works, two symbolic figures express in artistic form 
the fundamental exigencies of his soul: the Prodigal Son and Prometheus, 
the former epitomizing the passionate reticences of the stray from Chris- 
tianity, the latter his aspiration to self-sacrifice. Each one sublimates 
essential compulsions of his moral being: an obsessive repulsion for any 
limiting commitment, and a feeling of guilt. Both pervade all his works 
of fiction, the one imparting to them their structural rhythm, the other con- 
tributing a goal to their distraught protagonists. The key to the meaning 
and function of these two myths is to be sought in the life of André Gide. 

The person who played the most important part in his life was his wife, 
Madeleine. Until he was fifty years old, precisely until the day when the 
break between them was consummated by her burning of his letters, he 
had been torn between the contradictory compulsions either to join her in 
the moral and religious certitude of her beliefs, or to sweep her along 
with him on his road to self-liberation. Madeleine is the House of the 
Prodigal, wherein dwelled a just God and a principle of love, both ruled 
however by the law, and whose garden ‘and fresh brook were enclosed 
in unscalable walls. It was a God not dissimilar from hers that André 
sought in the desert, or so at least he would have her believe, for did not 
le père, in the retelling of the parable, say to the Prodigal weary of his 
search in the desert “tu m’aurais appelé... j'étais là”? If the Prodigal 
returned to the House, as an ironic concession to Claudel’s efforts at 
converting Gide, it was to light the way for his younger brother, his 
alter-ego. The Prodigal escaped from the House in search of himself, or 
of God who, as Gide later claimed, is at the limit of the self. He returned 
to the security and well-being of the House out of weakness, succumbing 
to his mother’s love—and Gide has several times fused Madeleine and his 
mother in the same image. But within the walls the Prodigal dreams of 
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the desert, and hopes that his younger brother will succeed where he 
failed. Likewise, the protagonists of Gide’s fiction, created either before 
or after the Prodigal Son, manifest in their behavior the ebb and flow 
pattern of escape from and return to the House, either in fact or as an 
unrealized wish. Their indecision is Gide’s own, which François Mauriac 
diagnosed with profound insight when he said: “Qu'il se rassure, je n'ai 
aucune envie de le convertir. J'aime mieux le savoir dehors que dedans 
puisque, dans les deux cas, il lui faut rôder, plein de remords, autour de la 
porte.” 


As understood by Mauriac, and by Gide also at first, the House repre- 
sents God’s mystic mansion, which the protagonist aspires to enter, often 
in vain, or which he leaves with lingering nostalgia. André Walter’s love 
for Emmanuèle is paralleled by a desire to espouse her beliefs; his aspira- 
tion to monachal rigors, in a masochistic frenzy informed by his sense of 
guilt, reveals a half-conscious awareness of his inability to be satisfied by 
these beliefs. Adam’s flight from Eden, in Le Jraité du Narcisse, condemns 
him to an eternal effort at recreating the paradise lost. In €l Hadj, the 
prophet who has guided his people back from the desert where they pursued 
the mirage of a mystic Prince hopes to attempt the adventure again with 
a younger Prince, reminiscent of the “puiné” in the parable. 

Soon, however, the House becomes a prison from which one must 
escape, like Gide himself, preferably to Africa. The timorous Tityrus, in 
Paludes, as if he had read the fervid appeals of Les Nourritures terrestres, 
yearns for escape from the stifling Parisian salons, but lacks the required 
courage: after an abortive attempt, he finds a minor solace in the belief 
that he prompted Roland to leave for Biskra. Escape, return, transfer of 
one’s hope... Prometheus, the pathetic Titan of Le Prométhée mal- 
enchainé, breaks the pattern: having shaken off his chains and scruples, 
he descends on Paris from the Caucasus, his first prison, but soon finds 
himself caught in a Pascalian or Kafkaesque dungeon, where he wastes 
away, nibbled at by his eagle; once again he escapes, and in an ultimate 
assertion of freedom, eats the eagle. 

A new element has now entered the House, itself undergoing change as 
the writer becomes increasingly self-assertive: it is the monster—eagle, 
sphinx or minotaur—entrenched in a House which has become a labyrinth, 
lurking in wait for a soul to swallow. Henceforth, a condition of self- 
achievement for the individual is to kill this monster, not perhaps without 
having first parried with him in nearly amorous dalliance in the depths of 
its metaphysical den. The labyrinth is clearly an attitude of mind, a 
surrender to theological or metaphysical panaceas which provide an answer 
to all essential questions or, as Dedalus puts it in Thésée, a place where 
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“tout aboutit à un ‘pas plus avant’ mystérieux.” Ultimately, man’s liberation 
is to be achieved from within. By killing their inner monster, Prometheus 
and Theseus have conquered their right to fulfill their destiny. Oedipus, 
in his tragedy of errors, falls prey to another monster and returns to a 
new labyrinth, as he utters at the end of the play: “j'écoute en moi le 
monstre nouveau qui s’étire.” 

When the House is not a metaphysical labyrinth built around an enticing 
monster and from which one escapes thanks to the magic word “Man,” 
it is simply the dwelling-place of the family. Since the writing of Sail 
and with rare exceptions, whenever the family is depicted—La Porte étroite 
and to a lesser degree Le Retour de l'enfant prodigue—the House appears 
as a Pandora’s jar of evils and vices with a hideous secret rotting its core. 
There, children seethe in revolt against their parents, husband and wife 
vie in distrust, contempt or hatred, a man of God somberly calls the tune 
of this discordant symphony. Gide’s style, when he refers to the family, 
grows intensely lyrical, as when he has Ménalque exclaim in Les Nourritures 
terrestres: “Familles, je vous hais! foyers clos; portes refermées; possessions 
jalouses du bonheur.” In the Journal, he writes more soberly: “Elargisse- 
ment sans fin de l’objet de l'amour, sitôt que la famille est niée.” Escape 
from House and family is then imperative. It takes the form of “déracine- 
ment,” uprooting, which after experiencing it, the traveller to Biskra posited 
as a condition of self-fulfillment. A few chosen fictional characters are 
uprooted by the nature of their birth; they are the bastards, Lafcadio, 
Bernard, Theseus, whose freedom Oedipus, deluded into believing he was 
one of them, proclaimed in exalted terms: “Jailli de lPinconnu; plus de 
passé, plus de modèle, rien sur quoi m’appuyer; tout à créer, patrie, 
ancêtres. à inventer, à découvrir. Personne à qui ressembler, que 
moi-même.” But whether bastards or not, all must leave home and country 
in their search for self and the higher values. 

Bernard, the pure adolescent of Gide’s major novel in which are orches- 
trated the themes treated separately in the preceding works, gathers in his 
experience most of the meanings attributed to the modern version of the 
biblical parable. He too, like the Prodigal, leaves his house in search of 
he knows not what. Within this house, his family is divided; it has its 
shameful secret, that of his illegitimate birth; and it saves appearances 
under the mantle of a “bien-pensante” attitude characteristic of its social 
class. Bernard reveals the evolution of Gide’s thought when, unlike the 
Prodigal, he refuses to serve bad masters—literary or political organizations 
seeking to regiment French youth—and when he returns to the House 
with a purpose, to serve others. Bernard had learned this lesson from 
Prometheus. 
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The smitten Titan, whom Gide must have known mostly through Aeschylus’ 
static play and Goethe’s dramatic poem, is familiar to us in his traditional 
posture, chained to a rock, tortured by his eagle. For the love of humanity 
which he had saved by the gift of fire, he proudly endures his martyrdom. 
Like Satan, he dared defy his god. Like Christ, he has sacrificed himself 
for the good of humanity. In Gide’s microcosm, he epitomizes the writer’s 
fondest thoughts: revolt against the established order, energy directed to 
progress and, most important, self-assertion through altruistic self-sacrifice. 
Prometheus manifests Gide’s own aspiration to martyrdom predicated upon 
a compulsive feeling of guilt. Since the time he was expelled from his 
boarding school at the age of eight for indulging in “bad habits,” with 
the concomitant threats and bugaboos if he did not reform, André Gide 
associated guilt with sexual gratification. His austere upbringing by puri- 
tanical women added religious stigma to the interdictions surrounding the 
act of love. In a quest for normalcy, the young man revolted and left 
with a friend for Africa, determined to trample the taboos of his adolescence. 
When he discovered the particular nature of his sexual inclinations, his 
aspirations for the inner harmony he called “classicisme” were brought to 
nought as he again surrendered to his feeling of guilt. His ardent proclama- 
tion “Je ne crois plus au péché” appears, then, more as the expression of 
a wish than as a statement of fact. 

Throughout his life Gide struggled against his guilt feeling, attempting 
either to justify his deviation from the norm or to legitimize it. The pages 
of Les Cabiers d'André Walter, written before the voyage to Africa, 
proposed already as a justification the pseudo-solution of the dissociation 
of love and pleasure—a construction which was to crumble when put to 
the test, much later, in his relationship with Marc A. To legitimize his 
variant, he elaborated a new moral code which he presented through his 
works of fiction. Art became for him an ideal means of compensation: in 
order to balance the disorder he felt in him, the pederast imbued with 
moral imperatives sought harmony and ethical order in his aesthetic creations. 
The moral reformer, he wrote in the Journal, “aspire 4 un nouvel équilibre; 
son oeuvre n’est qu’un essai de réorganisation selon sa raison, sa logique, du 
désordre qu’il sent en lui; car Pétat d’inordination lui est intolérable.” He 
insisted on the transfer thus taking place: “A l’origine d’une réforme il y a 
toujours un malaise; le malaise dont souffre le réformateur est celui d’un 
déséquilibre intérieur.” 

The ultimate objective in Gide’s new code of ethics is the necessity for 
self-sacrifice. With respect to uranism he felt a compulsion to martyrdom 
which he voiced through Corydon: “Je souhaite 4 cette cause des martyrs... 
Quelqu'un qui irait au-devant de lattaque; qui, sans forfanterie, sans 
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bravade, supporterait la réprobation, l’insulte.” Slowly, he gathered suff- 
cient courage to assume this martyrdom. First he alluded to the forbidden 
topic but briefly in Les Nourritures terrestres and in L'Immoraliste. After 
writing the first part of Corydon, he broadened it into an essential aspect 
of a young man’s education in Les Caves du Vatican. When the treatise 
on homosexuality had been completed, he presented in Les Faux-Monnayeurs 
a life-like demonstration of its validity. He published his memoirs, Si le 
grain ne meurt, which could as well have been titled The Case-History of 
a Normal Pederast, in order to invite attack, “pour qu’on m/accuse,” he 
avowed. Significantly, both Corydon and the memoirs were made public 
only after Madeleine Gide had learned beyond any doubt of her husband’s 
transgression from the norm. 


To save his own soul, Gide instilled in the protagonists of his fiction 
varying doses of his own feeling of guilt, leading to self-inflicted suffering 
and sublimated into an aspiration toward redemptive self-sacrifice for others. 
André Walter, as has been noted, tortured by his feeling of guilt, longs 
for masochistic asceticism; unable to reconcile in himself the appeals of the 
beast and angel, he ends in fatal madness. Le Voyage d'Urien, filled with 
erotic dreams, appears as a retelling of the author’s own story of mysticism 
and resistance to temptation, not without irony: the steep climb to self- 
mastery leads to frigid stagnation. In La Jentative amoureuse, almost 
despite the wish of the writer, Luc and Rachel, pagans with biblical names, 
love each other “normally.” They are the only couple, male-female, ever 
happily in love in all of Gide’s fiction. But their love, born in the spring, 
dies in the fall, leaving them strangely unsatisfied. Narcissus, in love with 
his own image, dreams of an Eden without sin. The first one, Philoctetes 
proposes self-sacrifice—“ce qu’on entreprend au-dessus de ses forces”—as 
man’s greatest virtue. For lack of wisdom or will Candaules and Saul are 
unable to implement that lesson. The secret motivation of the former’s 
nearly pathological need to risk what he holds most precious may be the 
guilt of the rich before the poor, a feeling Gide himself experienced in 
his adolescence. Candaules is destroyed at the end because, notwithstanding 
his rationalization—“Qui donc ferait jamais cela, si ce n’est toi?”—his 
generosity is only a form of self-indulgence. Saul, incapable also of 
transcending his guilt, surrenders to the demons that annihilate him, proffering 
what could have later become one of Gide’s Proverbs of Hell modelled 
after William Blake’s: “Avec quoi l’homme se consolera-t-il d’une déchéance? 
sinon avec ce qui l’a déchu.” 


After the publication of Philoctète all the Greek myths which André Gide 
entrusts with the communication of his thoughts are bent on altruistic 
self-sacrifice. If Prometheus, at the end of what Valéry called “ce sombre 
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drame,” eats his eagle, this is not to be interpreted as a repudiation of his 
martyrdom. Like Tityrus, whose ambiguous parable he tells at the end of 
the book, surrounded by marshes holding the promise of new cities, he is 
now ready to undertake new tasks for the humanity he had once saved. 
Oedipus ultimately withdraws into a Christian mysticism, as Theseus calls 
him “ce vaincu”; but when he left Thebes to wander through Greece, it 
was with the knowledge that his bones would bring prosperity to the city 
where they lay buried. Persephone, in the short opera for which Stravinsky 
wrote the score, willingly descends into the kingdom of the shadows to 
bring them light, hope and relief from their woes. Theseus volunteers to 
join the young men and women to be sacrificed to the minotaur, and after 
slaying the monster devotes his energies to the people of Athens. The 
mythological heroes propose a rule of conduct that Bernard alone among 
the earthbound characters will follow. 

Gide’s essential compulsions and fondest aspirations, as expressed sym- 
bolically through the myths of the Prodigal Son and of Prometheus, are 
woven into the psychological fabric of Michel, Alissa and Lafcadio. In one 
form or another, the House is their point of reference. In his quest for 
freedom, Michel rejects all tradition. Alissa, in her aspirations toward God, 
walls herself within the symbolic House. Lafcadio is never bound by any 
tradition or orthodoxy, but he flinches in his pursuit of sincerity as he 
vainly yearns to enter the family of the Baraglioul. Their error, in their 
quest for the absolute, is a failure to choose an altruistic goal. Michel 
failed to understand that freedom is defined by its limitations, that its 
supreme purpose is a subservience to an altruistic cause. Alissa’s self- 
sacrifice was misdirected. Unlike Alyosha of The Brothers Karamazov 
whom father Zossima advised to serve others, in words Gide quoted in his 
Dostoyevsky—“Quitte ce couvent, tu seras plus utile là-bas: tes frères ont 
besoin de toi” —she withdrew from society. Ostracized by his own family, 
Lafcadio is deluded into thinking that he can live in self-complacent solitude 
on the margin of society. In a satanical depreciation of absolutes Gide has 
doomed Michel, Alissa and Lafcadio by denying them the Promethean will 
to transcend their personalities through consenting self-sacrifice for others. 

Bernard, through whom Gide chose to voice his hope that humanity may 
be saved by a few “insoumis,” has learned during his escapades from his 
house that the highest expression of freedom is in self-effacing service to 
others. He fulfills in his personality a harmonious blending of the ideals 
which the writer, striving for the fullest manifestation of himself in a 
life-long effort to transcend his limitations, has conveyed through the myths 
of the Prodigal Son and of Prometheus. 
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Gide as Translator of Rainer Maria Rilke 


Gertrude Schoenbohm 


N THE Nouvelle Revue Française of July 1911 appeared two fragments 

from Les Cahiers de Malte Laurids Brigge, André Gide’s translation of 

Rilke’s prose lyric Die Aufzeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge. In his 
Correspondence and Journal Gide affirmed that translating was for him a 
matter of conscience to which he devoted perhaps more time and care than 
to his own writings. He stated the difficulty of his task in translating Rilke: 
“Comment transposer cette réalité extra-naturelle dans une langue beaucoup 
plus rétive que celle de Schlegel ou de Stefan George, dans une langue 
intransigeante, aux strictes exigences grammaticales et prosaique (pour ne 
point dire anti-poétique) que la nôtre ?”! 

A stylistic examination of Gide’s translation reveals that in his careful 
handling of the artistic devices at his disposal—semantic word content, choice 
of tenses, syntax, rhythm and word order—he succeeded in creating an 
impression similar or at times identical to that of the original. And a com- 
parison of Gide’s translation with that of the official French translation by 
Maurice Betz is indicative of Gide’s insight into the problems and techniques 
of reproducing a literary work.? 

Gide’s artistic skill allowed him to transcend purely philological, critical 
and historical levels to attain a true literary interpretation. For Gide, trans- 
lating involved, to some extent, the process of submission coupled with 
Einfüblung (empathy). Empathy is a vital attribute of Gide the translator. 
This quality is essential in reproducing the dominant impression, the lyrical 
tone, or the affective values of a literary work. According to Spitzer, 
“Empathy should be the best source of knowledge for the emotional qualities 
in language. . . . Contemplating affectivity in language by reason—that is 
like deciding religious problems by a board of public enlightenment. . . . 


1. Renée Lang, André Gide et la pensée allemande (Paris, 1949), p. 54. 

2. H. Goertz, Frankreich und das Erlebnis der Form im Werke Rainer Maria Rilkes 
(Stuttgart, 1932), p. 112. 
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Emotions can, however, be checked by facts.”* The skill and empathy 
required of a translator of Rilke’s mosaic prose lyric is apparent from a sum- 
mary. 


The Journal of Rilke begins after Malte, a young Danish nobleman, had 
fled from accustomed and inherited traditions to the loneliness of crowded 
Paris because he felt compelled to devote himself completely to the recog- 
nition of dreadful realities. Through the scattered fragments, we relive 
with him the experiences of his childhood, his youth and young manhood. 
In Paris, Malte is an outcast among the outcast. He is sick and dying, old 
and blind; misery and the miserable enter into him. Malte learns to 
recognize that death is the ultimate reality and that it implies personal 
disintegration. The three experiences at the beginning of the Journal, all 
of which Gide translated—the stench-spoiled house ruin, the crowd masked 
with happiness, the moribund in the café—all contribute to Malte’s purgation. 
And new creative forces are released in him so that he may probe further 
into the memory of past events from the beginning. It is only at this time 
that he first relates the early childhood experiences which had never been fully 
released to consciousness—the apparition of Ingeborg and the incident with 
the anonymous hand. With each experience Malte suffers anew because 
he is not yet ready to consent to personal disintegration. The experience 
with the moribund, significantly placed last in Gide’s translation, inclines 
Malte to shape a poetic existence for himself. Malte’s growth is indeed a 
painful search for direction, full of anxiety and fear. Finally he discovers 
through his experiences the secret for transformation, and the tragedy of 
transcience is resolved into loving acceptance of oneness with the universe. 
In the words of Guardini, “It is the absolute paradox in which the experience 
of the inevitable No results in a resurgence of the redeeming Ves. Transcience 
and finiteness are managed, ‘achieved,’ in such a way that unlimited being 
breaks through.”’* 


Malte’s quest for the essence of being and his manifold recognitions are 
achieved by intensity and enlargement of feeling which include perception, 
intuition and lucidity, and reach visionary recognition by non-rational 
means. Rilke is compelled to express such a quest by very personal 
language. He creates his own metaphor; he enlarges and interchanges 
traditional word connotations and substances. 


Gide chose to rearrange Malte’s experiences and relate them in chrono- 
logical order. He may have done so to facilitate an understanding of 
Malte’s psychological development. A portion of the Ingeborg incident 





3. L. Spitzer, Stilstudien (Munich, 1928), I, 255-256. 
4. R. Guardini, Zu R. M. Rilkes Deutung des Daseins (Bern, 1946), p. 25. 
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may serve as a sample of Gide as translator. Gide, in fact, begins his 
translation with the story of Ingeborg, told by Malte’s mother and relived 
vicariously by Malte. It is, then, through the memory of his mother that 
Malte, as well as the reader, becomes acquainted with Ingeborg, his older 
sister. In a strange and indirect way we realize that Ingeborg was too 
ethereal to live. Malte seems compelled to relate the simple tale of her 
existence, undoubtedly for the sake of his mother, who could not grasp 
Ingeborg’s readiness to die. The entire weight of the death-enigma hovers 
over Malte’s mother, as if Malte saw here the beginning of his own 
existential anxiety. Malte says she was convinced that everything was too 
complicated for her. The tone of the mother’s narrative has a deliberate 
air of childlike simplicity. Malte’s mother had more than once told him 
at his request the incident of Ingeborg’s apparition. Malte retells it because 
it was the most difficult thing for his mother to grasp, because he could 
only really see her when she told the story of Ingeborg. With Malte and 
his family we sense Ingeborg’s apparition through the dog’s behavior. It 
is a summer afternoon, the Thursday after her burial, and far off in the 
garden, between the giant elms, the earth of her grave still arches upward 
as though still unaccustomed to its new portion. Ingeborg is suddenly 
believed to be seen on the terrace during tea, the time when she used to 
bring the mail. 

The three versions read (the number in parenthesis refers to the sentence 
order of the passage under consideration) : 


Rilke: (1) Und nun will ich die Geschichte aufschreiben . . .5 
Gide: Et, maintenant je veux redire cette histoire . . 5 


Betz: Et maintenant je veux écrire cette histoire . . .7 


Rilke begins this story with unusual simplicity and detachment after 
Malte’s pondering search into the strange nature of his mother. The story 
is not, however, an ordinary tale any mother might tell. The simplicity of 
the leisurely Und at the start, the impersonality of the definite article of 
die Geschichte, the detached aufschreiben in this sentence, and the simplicity 
of the sentences following are effective because of the contrast with the 
atmosphere of mystery. By choosing redire instead of Betz’ literal translation 
écrire, Gide anticipates the tone of immediacy and closeness to the family 
circle, especially to the mother as she tells Ingeborg’s story. Gide’s 
demonstrative cette bistoire emphasizes just what Malte has grasped of this 
apparition. €t separated by a comma stands in relief position and enforces 


5. R. M. Rilke, Die Aufzeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge (Leipzig, 1914), p. 128. 
6. NRF, 1911 (Juillet), 42. 
7. Maurice Betz, Les Cabiers de Malte Laurids Brigge (Paris, 1947), D. 87. 
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maintenant. What the mother and especially what Malte knows about 
death is the cause of their anxiety. The incident is apparently an illustration 
of the things which are difficult to understand—that is, the implication of 
what is known about Ingeborg’s apparition. Gide, unlike Rilke, chooses to 
start in an active, somewhat emphatic tone which makes the reader keenly 
aware that death still is a thing difficult to understand. 


This incident provides interesting material for a comparison of tense 
choice and word order. The mother’s tale does not always remain in the 
same past perspective. Rilke prefers the preterit except for a few disgressions 
into the more distant past of the pluperfect, and into the present and 
subjunctive tenses. From the very beginning of this text Gide utilizes the 
variety of French tenses at his disposal: 


Rilke: (2) Es war mitten im Sommer, am Donnerstag nach Ingeborgs Beisetzung. 
Gide: C'était au milieu de l'été, le jeudi qui suivit les funérailles d’Ingeborg. 


Gide changes Rilke’s nominal, appended apposition, am Donnerstag nach 
Ingeborgs Beisetzung, in such a way as to indicate the irremediable fact of 
Ingeborg’s death. The past definite, suivit, presents an effort of detachment 
from an irremediable past and shows the historical importance of this 
incident to the mother. This is the only verb in the past definite. Around 
it the situation is built in the imperfect. 

In the fourth sentence the mother carefully relates the facts of the funeral 
arrangements : 


Rilke: (4) Es war so gedeckt worden, als ob nie eine Person mehr an diesem Tisch 
gesessen hätte, und wir sassen auch alle recht ausgebreitet herum. 

Gide: On avait disposé les tasses comme si jamais une personne de plus ne 
s'était assise à cette table, et tout autour de la table nous nous étions 
également espacés. 

Betz: On avait disposé les tasses comme si jamais une personne de plus ne 
s'était assise à cette table, et tout autour nous avions pris place très à l'aise. 


Gide accentuates the nuance of routine activity by transplanting €s war 
so gedekt worden with On avait disposé les tasses. The realization of 
Ingeborg’s permanent absence is made conscious by the placement of the 
cups on the table and the careful seating arrangements, and implies an 
antithesis by pointing implicitly to the funeral arrangements. It is as if 
Gide would have the mother forget the event by losing herself in details. 
Rilke’s preterit ends this sentence in the more immediate past, and states 
very simply and leisurely the fact of the seating arrangements. Gide’s 
pluperfect underlines the matter of fact result of a finished action: Ingeborg 
was dead and the household had adjusted accordingly. The reflexive adds 
a nuance of volition. The phrase announces negatively that the impossible 
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did happen. Betz, however, even augments Rilke’s notion of leisure by 
adding très à l'aise at the end of his sentence. The stress seems unjustified 
because the atmosphere among the members of the household seems pre- 
disposed to subtle spiritualism. 

The fifth sentence begins in the pluperfect to relate another customary 
occurrence prior to the usual event. It ends in the imperfect, which replaces 
the preterit of the original. 


Rilke: (5) Und jeder hatte etwas mitgebracht, ein Buch oder einen Arbeitskorb, so 
dass wir sogar ein wenig beengt waren. 


Gide: Et comme chacun avait apporté, qui un livre qui une corbeille & ouvrage, 
nous nous trouvions presque a l’étroit. 
Betz: Comme chacun avait apporté, qui un livre, qui une corbeille à ouvrage, 


nous nous sentions même un peu à l'étroit. 


Gide’s imperfect, nous nous trouvions, for Rilke’s preterit, wir waren 
beengt, translates the verb of existence, to be, in a more factual manner 
than Betz’ subjective nous sentions. In other words, Gide seems to be more 
aware of the contrast implied by the content of the original between reality 
and unreality, fact and imagination. 

Rilke favors verbs of existence—he uses the verb dasein and its variants 
like bleiben throughout this particular text. Gide translates this notion of 
da-sein by its French equivalents étre, se trouver and rester. 


Rilke: (6) Abelone (Mamans jiingste Schwester) verteilte den Tee, und alle waren 
beschaftigt etwas herumzureichen, nur dein Grossvater sah von seinem 
Sessel aus nach dem Hause hin. 


Gide Abelone, la soeur cadette de maman, servait le thé, et tous l’aidaient à 
préparer le goûter; seul, ton grand-père regardait de son fauteuil, vers la 
maison. 

Betz Abelone (la soeur cadette de maman) servait le thé, et tous l’aidaient, 


sauf ton grand-père qui regardait de son fauteuil vers la maison. 


— 


n keeping with his preference for redire rather than the strictly literal 
écrire, Gide omits the parentheses around the apposition la soeur cadette 
de maman, and the incident becomes Malte’s story rather than the mother’s. 
However, his imperfect does not always remain on the same level. Beginning 
with sentence seven, C'était l'heure, it evokes the habitual but anterior 
action. From the point of view of tense-perspective, the unity of time 
guarantees a unity of tone. Rilke’s waren beschäftigt etwas berumzureichen 
in the sixth sentence is again more general and vague. Gide’s translation 
summarizes the concrete action. Only the father did not participate: he 
looked toward the house. Gide’s adjective seul referring to grand-pére is 
more emphatic, as far as the antithetical notion is concerned, than Betz’ 
sauf, with its heavy relative clause. The use of seul as well as regardait 
de son fauteuil vers la maison instead of regardait la maison rather supports 
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the implication that the attention of the grandfather (who was the closest 

to death) was centered in the direction of the house where Ingeborg had 

been confined and had so recently died. The grandfather is the first link 
between the living and the apparition of Ingeborg. 

The seventh sentence begins with a striking rhythmic regularity: 

Rilke: (7) Es war die Stunde, da man die Post erwartete,//und es fiigte sich meistens 
so, dass Ingeborg sie brachte,//die mit den Anordnungen fiir das Essen 
langer drin zuriickgehalten war. (1, 2,//2 2,//2 2.) 

Gide C'était Vheure où//l'on attendait le courrier. Il arrivait d’ordinaire 
qu’Ingeborg l’apportait,//car les soins de la maison l’y retenaient la dernière. 
(1//2. 2 2,//2 2.) 

Betz: C'était l’heure où l’on attendait le courrier /et il arrivait le plus souvent 
que Ingeborg, retenue la dernière par les ordres qu’elle donnait pour le 
diner//l’apportat. (1 2,/2 1, (2 2 1)//1.) 

Rilke continues the narrative with an involved hypotactic construction 
paratactically linked by und. Gide does not translate und in his version. 
Instead he begins a new sentence which is rhythmically very smooth. As 
we pointed out previously, C'était signifies an habitual but anterior evocation 
and the imperfect which follows has the perspective of the pluperfect. 

Rilke’s rhythmic transcriptions of the seventh sentence, beginning with 
und, are symmetrical like those of Gide: 2 2,//2 2. A comparison with 
Betz’ version brings out the superiority of Gide’s version. Betz’ strong 
asymmetry reveals no relationship to the meaning of the sentence. It is 
awkward in its repeated use of que, its long participial construction and 
its imperfect subjunctive, l'apportât. The superlative le plus souvent also 
seems unwarranted by either the semantic content or a literal translation. 

The text of Gide’s version is impressive because of his tense choice and 
word order. He creates a temporal and psychological perspective through 
his acute interchange of the imperfect, past definite and past indefinite tenses. 
This tense perspective often compensates for other qualities in Rilke’s text. 
At times the dimensions of the original are even enlarged by Gide’s 
transposition. The crucial part of the incident is told in the past definite 
against a background described in the imperfect. 

The interplay of past tenses sharpens the contrast of the various antitheses 
between certainty and uncertainty, reality and unreality, fact and imagination 
and between the past and present. Gide uses the imperfect effectively to 
induce retardation. This tense with its contemplative vision, together with 
verbs of being, preserves the important Rilkean concern for da-sein or 
existence. Gide anticipates meanings and moods through his tense choice 
and fits the translation at hand into the emotional and spiritual entirety of 
Rilke’s Malte. 


Augustana College 
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Blumenthal, Gerda, THs Conquest oF Dreap. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1960, pp. xii + 150. $4.00. 


This book is one of those stimulating studies which one regrets not having 
written and which one has an intense desire to rewrite. Miss Blumenthal wants to 
prove that “the focal point of his [Malraux’s] entire creative work has been the same 
from the early revolutionary novel to the recent meditations in La Métamorphose des 
Dieux, namely the haunting concern to define man’s role in the dialogue between the 
human and the sacred” (p. xi). The thesis is not original, but the author exposes it 
very convincingly. Her discussion is divided into three parts: I. “Saturnalia” where 
she reveals the predominance of the Saturnine element, “that dark, alien counterpart 
of the divine” (p. viii), in Malraux’s early works—The Royal Way and The Con- 
querors, Il. “Twilight” in which “we see the death-bound will to individual self-asser- 
tion transform itself into a creative if ever tragic assertion of human dignity and 
communion” (p. ix); III. “Metamorphoses” where she shows in the last novel, The 
Walnut Tree of Altenburg, and in his essays on art how Malraux finds in his vision 
of art the power to transfigure darkness and doom into an affirmation of creative will. 

As the rubric of the first section indicates, Miss Blumenthal has skillfully and with 
ingenuity used Malraux’s essay on Goya, Saturn, which has been far too neglected by 
previous critics. In fact, this whole study is truly a ‘Malraux par lui-méme,’ for the 
author consistently and successfully applies to the novels the keys found in the essays on 
art. As a consequence, the reader frequently feels that Malraux is actually writing this 
critique, for Miss Blumenthal’s style appears to have acquired by osmosis some of her 
model’s poetic qualities. And one is at times tempted to apply to her what she says 
of him—that he proceeds by identification. 

Most of her discussion is convincing, yet one would like her occasionally to prove 
a point more carefully. She states (p. 4) that Malraux’s adventurers are drawn to 
Asia by a “contemplative and sensuous vision of cosmic harmony.” This is not obvious 
at all. She mentions (p. 28) the “recurrence of closed circular images and movements” 
in Man's Fate. A slightly longer development here’ would be more convincing. Debat- 
able assertions about Man's Hope are suggested (pp. 70, 76): Manuel is not like 
Alvear an “essentially aloof and complex intellectual.” And she should provide a 
clarification (p. 74, n. 24) of what she means by the “intrinsic difference of quality” 
which she appears to see between Man's Fate and Man's Hope. 

I do not understand why Miss Blumenthal consistently refuses to mention Malraux’s 
early works, for tales like Lunes en papier and Royaume farfelu would certainly help 
reveal Malraux’s perennial fascination with Saturnalia. She does not dismiss them on 
the basis of quality, for this does not seem to concern her. She uses, furthermore, 
examples from The Days of Wrath which is not a work superior to Royaume farfelu. 
On the other hand, the essays La Tentation de l'occident and D'une Jeunesse européene 
are extremely important and would have permitted her to explain why Malraux was 
then submitted to the “power of darkness.” Malraux’s works are significant to us not 
only because he gives us an example of the individual who succeeds in taming his 
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“démons familiers,” but because he manages to give them a universal dimension 
These demons are Malraux’s, but they are also—at least he is convinced they are— 
Europe’s, and for that matter, Western Civilization’s. In dealing with Les Voix du silence 
Miss Blumenthal tackles this problem. The early essays would have enabled her to 
buttress her argumentation, for in La Tentation Malraux already says everything he 
will say in Les Voix du silence, only he says it more concisely and more directly. 

These remarks merely mean to suggest that Miss Blumenthal: deprived herself of 
good evidence. Had she used it, she might have seemed more convincing. Illuminating 
as it is, her analysis stops where art begins: at quality. I realize her aim was not to 
evaluate Malraux’s work, but rather to understand it from within. I cannot help 
wishing, however, to know what she would have said about how Malraux integrates 
these themes in his novels. In the case of Malraux, at least, a thematic analysis (and 
this one is by far the best to date) is thoroughly revealing only if it is linked to 
some technical analysis of the works. The critical studies published up to now which 
are necessary to consider for a good understanding of Malraux are: W. M. Frohock, 
André Malraux and the Tragic Imagination, G. Picon, Malraux par lui-même, and 
The Conquest of Dread. To find herself in such distinguished company is flattering 
indeed for Miss Blumenthal, and she has every reason to be proud of her book 


JBAN CARDUNER 


University of Michigan 


Balakian, Anna. SuRREALISM: THE Roap To THE A8soLuTE. New York: Noonday Press, 


1959, pp. 205. $1.45. 


Rather short for an overall investigation of a movement of such complexity, this 
interesting book is nevertheless more than an introduction; it is a profession of faith. 
In her earlier volume (Literary Origins of Surrealism, 1947) the authors sympathy with 
the aims and hopes of surrealism was evident, but her object was primarily exploration 
of the sources and crystallization of the movement. The present work, which deals 
more with the achievements of the movement itself and its current perspectives, is clearly 
an apology, linking the destiny of surrealism with that of modern science and accepting, 
it seems, the contention that surrealism could be a “road to the absolute.” Miss Balakian 
mostly ignores the problems aroused by this immeasurable claim, defending her faith 
simply in terms of the Pascalian wager: it is smarter to bet on the optimistic monism 
of surrealism than to accept the pessimistic, reductive views of naturalism, symbolism, 
dadaism or existentialism. So many unexamined assumptions are involved in the con- 
struction of this wager that it does not seem a very safe one. Miss Balakian’s analysis 
of what surrealism tried to do is clear, original and enthusiastic, but I should think 
that some consideration of what surrealism did not succeed in doing, of its disappoint- 
ments and failures, and of the charges often made against it, would not have diminished 
the argument and might have given a clearer view of what actually was accomplished. 

The first section concentrates on the substance of the author’s earlier book. The 
anticipations of surrealism found in certain texts of the symbolist period are shown 
to have in common the attempt to seek the absolute through matter, whereas the 
principal tendency of the symbolists is represented as moving through indirection and 
abstraction toward ultimate sterility. 

The second section takes up the surrealist movement proper: its theoretical apparatus 
(derived mainly from Freud and Hegel) and its techniques, studied in the surrealist 
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image and the surrealist object. The author fixes with great precision the techniques 
whereby surrealism tore down barriers of logic, dissolved the antinomies of time and 
space, effected estrangement through contradiction and juxtaposition, etc. The ground 
on which these negative techniques find a constructive meaning, that is, the Unconscious 
(individual, collective or cosmic), is rather vaguely described. There is little discussion 
of the difficulties of automatism and scarcely any mention of l'humour noir, both very 
important in Breton’s scheme. When dealing with images in specific surrealist poems 
(and one of the merits of this book is the wealth of texts and translations), it is 
admittedly difficult to do much more than remark their strangeness and compare them 
to conventional images. Poetry of authentic oneiric inspiration can reveal a positive 
symbolic content. The various methods available for isolating and interpreting such 
content are not, I think, adequately explained. 

It has been said with some truth that no one has gone further than the surrealists 
in making the miraculous monotonous. Although they did produce a certain number 
of impressive poems and paintings, the abolition of separations between art forms 
and the scorn for calculated aesthetic effects which figured in the theory of surrealism 
tend to work against such artistic successes. When these do occur, as in the case of 
Eluard, there is often suspicion of breach of faith. In short, the problem of the relation 
of theory to practice might well have been investigated. 

Miss Balakian’s study of the surrealist object leads to a discussion of painting, with 
some interesting pages, particularly on Tanguy. It is regrettable that only one chapter 
is devoted to this subject, for the plastic arts seem to realize more readily than poetry 
the desired transformation of matter, and the influence of surrealism is probably 
stronger in this area today. 

The final section considers more recent manifestations and modifications: the “post- 
surrealism” of Aragon and Eluard, the later work of Breton, and lastly, the prospect 
of surrealism today. Miss Balakian looks to surrealism as an ever-present force of 
liberation, more suitable to the needs of our age than most of the other artistic enter- 
prises which are currently in the ascendant. One may agree that many of the aesthetic 
techniques associated with surrealism serve a purpose of liberation. On the other hand, 
it could be argued that these particular techniques were not invented by the surrealists 
and are not necessarily their property, and that surrealism itself tended to commit 
the artist to a codification, a mystique, an orthodoxy and, I would add, an optimism 
which can be and has been viewed as burdensome rather than liberating. 
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Whiting, Charles G., Varery, Jeune Porte. New Haven: Yale University Press; 

Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1960, pp. 154. $2.50. 

This is a deep inquiry into the first poems of Valéry, limited to those published 
between 1890 and 1900. Mr. Whiting studies them as the key poems of the young 
poet, indicating his evolution to La Jeune Parque and Charmes. Certain points 
are given particular emphasis: the evolution from the dream world of the Symbolists to 
abstract contact with the real world, the influence of Rimbaud and music, the evolution 
of poetic structure from logical construction to complexity, Valéry’s preoccupation with 
sexuality and its conflict with his desire for purity, and finally the fundamental theme 
of purity in his work. 
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At first glance it appears that Mr. Whiting will rely mainly on explication de texte, 
for each poem is presented and commented in varying degrees. Careful attention, how- 

ever, is given to historical data gleaned from the correspondence, and to textual variants, 

showing Mr. Whiting to be a very careful historical critic. 

Mr. Whiting’s work is a serious study which demands our attention. He has clearly 
demonstrated the influence of the Symbolists on the young Valéry, indicating how the 
poet adapted the Symbolist repertory to his own major ends. The Symbolist urge for 
poetic unity is particularly apparent in the early works. More important is the analysis 
of Valéry’s evolution toward the real world and away from the ethereal creations and 
asthetic purity of Mallarmé and his followers. The development of the mature poet is 
indicated by the presence in these early poems of the search for exterior beauty trans- 
formed into the discovery of self, the relationship of the body and the intellect, and 
the use of sexual symbolism. Basic poetic themes and life concepts of Valéry are 
called to the attention of the reader constantly. Thus a certain unity in Valéry’s 
thought, conscious or not, is realized. 

In spite of these qualities, Mr. Whiting becomes the victim of both the historical 
and the close-reading technique. This is perhaps because he is one of the few critics 
who tries to maintain a balance between textual analysis and the historical method. 
Unfortunately, the study in many instances lacks balance. For some poems there is 
a great reliance on explication, for others the text serves merely as an introduction 
to a consideration of the thought of Valéry at a given time. More consistent attention 
to aesthetic evaluations throughout the work would have told us a great deal about 
the art of the young Valéry aside from the main task of relating the early work to 
later poems. The result is that in some instances the explication is so thin as to be 
dubious (“Valvins”) or the historical material distorts a basically sound explication, 
as in the case of “Eté.” 

It is also to be regretted that Mr. Whiting, particularly in the first part of his study, 
insists on “technique” as chronologically evolving. It seems to this reviewer that 
it is not so much a question of evolution as it is of different poems requiring various 
methods. This confusion probably results from the fact that technique or structure 
should primarily be viewed from an aesthetic viewpoint, and cannot easily be forced 
into the realm of the history of ideas, although related. Hence the techniques dis- 
cussed, especially in “Blanc,” “La Belle Au Bois Dormant,” and “La Fileuse,” given 
the time element, are nothing more than parallel developments demanded by the varia- 
tion in subject matter. This point becomes very clear upon reading similar poems 
by the Symbolists. 

Finally, what appears to Mr. Whiting to be Valéry’s poetic complexity appears to 
this reader to be a manneristic use of Symbolist hermetic syntax, caused by his inability 
to accept the doctrines of that group given his penchant for intellectual abstraction. 
Because of his logic Valéry is almost always decipherable, which cannot be said of 
the ambiguous Mallarmé. Technically, then, Valéry operates quite frequently, but with 
notable exceptions such as sections of La Jeune Parque, on the level of allergory. 
This is most evident in the poems of his youth. 

All the same, Mr. Whiting’s book is an important contribution to Valéry studies, 
especially by placing Valéry so well in his late 19th century milieu, and then showing 
both through analysis of the poems and related documents, those qualities which are 
original to a great poet in spite of an overwhelming influence from a movement which 
he transcended. 

Joun A. Frey 
George Washington University 
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McKean, Sister Mary Faith, THE INTERPLAY oF REALISTIC AND FLAMBOYANT ART 
ELEMENTS IN THE FRENCH Mysreres. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1959, pp. 216. $3.50. 


The title of this work is clarified by an understanding of the term “flamboyant” as 
it is used by our author. In her introduction, she demonstrates that the mystéres owe 
their present form to the desire of the playwrights to surround the main incidents of a 
drama by peripheral events that combine with the former to produce a logical whole. 
This enlargement of the central episodes in such a way that the links between them 
are evident is likened by Sister McKean to the flamboyant art of the late middle ages. 
It is in this sense that the word “flamboyant” occurs here. 

In this dissertation Sister McKean has undertaken a study of the techniques used by 
the writers of the mystéres to dramatize their subject matter. She has remarked that 
in the dramatic development the main themes of the original stories are seldom much 
altered; it is in the secondary topics that the greatest evolution has taken place. She 
has consequently limited her analysis to certain minor incidents in seven mystéres. First, 
she studies four episodes for which no parallels exist in liturgical drama; then she 
examines two events in the early Latin plays which also appear in the mystères. 

Her analysis has led Sister McKean to identify in the mystéres five widely practised 
techniques of dramatic expression: expansion, conversational realism, explicitation, reit- 
eration, and objectivation. She finds that these five techniques have one common pur- 
pose, that of making clear the way in which the dramatized events progress. She desig- 
nates this goal as the “process-focus.” The effort of the dramatist to concentrate on the 
development of the story necessarily shifts the attention of the audience from the more 
meaningful parts of an episode to the peripheral events and to the structural unity of the 
work. Herein lies the difference between the mystéres and the liturgical dramas dealing 
with the same topics. An analysis of the stories of the Three Kings and Lazarus as 
presented in the mystéres and in the liturgical plays shows that the more primitive works 
limit themselves to dramatizing the major scenes of the narration. In other words, the 
liturgical plays do not reveal the concern with the “process-focus” that is typical of 
the mystères. 

In her conclusion Sister McKean demonstrates that the qualities in the mystères which 
have led these works generally to be characterized as bourgeois are those very traits 
which constitute the “process-focus” of the plays. She explains that the ordinary 
bourgeois is a person who, when he looks at something, directs his mind not to the 
thing-in-itself but rather to the process in which the thing is involved. “His attention 
has moved away from essential meaningfulness to a concentration on an action situation 
in which many factors are interrelating and constantly changing” (p. 193). This 
tendency, as we have seen, is everywhere manifested in the mystéres. Thus Sister 
McKean proves that the realistic and flamboyant elements in the mystéres mark these 
plays as typically late medieval works for which the adjective bourgeois, used instinc- 
tively by critics in the past to describe the mystéres, is still most fully suitable. 

This =xamination of the dramatic processes of the mystères has led to no very con- 
clusive results. The author herself admits that the techniques she uses as the basis of 
her analysis are not peculiar to the mystéres but that they can also be discovered in 
the early liturgical drama and even in other genres. At best, such a study can only 
reveal a tendency and cannot demonstrate a fact. 

I wonder why, in contrasting the mystéres with more primitive plays, Sister McKean 
has chosen as representative of earlier works those written in Latin. This selection 
has forced her into the situation of comparing plays in different languages. Obviously 
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the fact that the earlier compositions are in the learned tongue has affected their 
dramatic development; the natural tendency towards expansion has of necessity been re- 
stricted by the playwrights’ realization that the general public will recognize in the drama 
only the phrases that are familiar through the liturgy. It seems to me that more valid 
conclusions would have been reached if the author of the present study had chosen for 
examination such early plays in the vernacular as the Anglo-Norman Mystère d'Adam 
and the Seinte Resureccion, both dating from the second half of the twelfth century, 
and had compared them with parallel scenes in the later mystéres. 1 suspect that such 
a comparison would have revealed that already in the early vernacular works the tech- 
niques common in the mystéres were more in evidence than they were in the liturgical 
Latin plays. 

Be this as it may, Sister McKean’s conclusions are interesting. Tendencies in them- 
selves are significant if they are observed, as in this case, in a sufficient number of 
examples. The clarification in this study of the bourgeois qualities of the mystéres is 
valuable. The fact that Sister McKean has instigated a systematic examination of a 
hitherto neglected aspect of the mystéres is also in itself a contribution to our under- 
standing of these works. 

It is unfortunat+ that from a mechanical point of view the presentation of this study 
is greatly marred by innumerable typographical errors. Careful proofreading of a 
scholarly piece of writing should eliminate such faults. 

BarBARA M. Craic 
University of Kansas 


Barnes, Hazel €., THe LrreraTure or Possisicrry. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1959, pp. 402. $5.75. 


This “study in humanistic existentialism” deals with Camus, Beauvoir and Sartre. 
The approach is neither purely philosophical, nor aesthetic. The main purpose is to 
establish bridges between the essays on the one hand, the plays and stories on the other. 

A book which tries to fit Camus into the conceptual framework provided by Sartre is 
bound to be lacking in justice, depth or cohesion. On the whole, it is cohesion which 
is sacrificed. Still, I note the improbable claim that the principles of existential psycho- 
analysis are applicable in large part to the works of Camus (p. 303). Besides, even 
if we limit our attention to Sartre, whose ideas constitute the nucleus of interest, the 
development appears to be neither logical nor chronological. The book starts with a 
presentation of Sartre’s theory of literature, then analyzes plays, stories and essays, 
then shifts to an examination of existential psychoanalysis, and in the last section rushes 
the reader through a tour of contemporary literature. The haphazard sampling of tourist 
spots includes angry young men and beatniks. Within the second section, which is the 
longest by far, the jumps from one writer to another, from one work to another, are 
likely to dizzy the reader who is not familiar with the subject matter. And it is at 
such a reader that the book is aimed. 

The assumption that for Heidegger “there is a priority of essence over existence” 
(p. 43) is an interpretation in Sartrean terms which Heidegger has explicitly rejected 
in his Letter on Humanism. Whether it is accepted or not, Heidegger’s statement of 
his own position deserves to be taken into account. It might have been pointed out 
that such terms as “being” and “existence” do not have the same meaning in Sartre 
and Heidegger. Kierkegaard is said (p. 156) to have made the leap (in faith) and to 
have “bounced back to tell us of the joys on the other side.” I am afraid that Kierke- 
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gaard was plagued with too much self-comprehension to make such a leap and I do not 
remember in which work this bouncing back takes place. 

The use of the word “myth” as a major term in the presentation of Sartre’s theory 
of literature appears to me an ill-advised bow to a recent fashion in obscurantism. The 
basis for this approach is “Forgers of Myths,” a peripheral and ambiguous piece of 
publicity in my opinion. There is much evidence that Sartre tends to consider myth 
as a system of thinking, or mean, designed to preserve bad faith. Hazel Barnes says 
cautiously that the literature advocated by Sartre “works with myth” (p. 15). It might 
be useful to specify: as a gunner “works” with a target. In “Forgers of Myths,” Sartre 
may be using the tactics which he describes in his introduction to Genét: he baits the 
trap for a public in love with words like “myth” and “religious.” 

Now that these sources of irritation have been disposed of, the exceptional quality 
of the comments on the essays, plays and stories must be praised. The philosophy of 
Sartre is presented accurately and with rare elegance and simplicity. The soundness 
and perceptiveness of the analyses makes the book, in spite of the choppy composition, 
a first-rate introduction to the thought of Sartre, Beauvoir and Camus. 

Hazel Barnes—quite rightly—emphasizes the notion of bad faith and the theory of 
existential psychoanalysis, for that is where Sartre’s originality lies. The section on 
psychoanalysis compares Sartre to Freud, then to Horney and Fromm, then to the 
phenomenologists. The treatment is fair-minded and careful. The conclusion that 
Sartre’s psychology “may well be true” (p. 362) set me wondering how a psychological 
doctrine could be true or false. Sartre’s rejection of the unconscious rests on his con- 
cept of human reality as consciousness of being. This concept is arbitrary; it may be 
idle, but it can be neither true nor false. Compare the question: “Is Sartre or Freud 
right?” to the question: “Is Seurat or Cézanne right?” Still, there is the norm of in- 
telligibility. Sartre strives toward philosophical intelligibility (interiority, finality) as 
against scientific intelligibility (exteriority, causality). It is, 1 think, a mixture of these 
two patterns which, at the expense of intelligibility, gives a mythical flavor to Freudian 
notions. 

RoBERT CHAMPIGNY 
Indiana University 
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